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R. F. H. BRADLEY’S famous attack upon casu- 
L istry’ represents, beyond doubt, the feeling of the 
ordinary man toward that ‘false science’: and where 
common sense is supported by such illustrious expert 
advocacy, it may well feel confident in its own position. 
Yet it is plain that the attack rested upon one or per- 
haps upon both of the following assumptions: (a) that 


there are no cases of genuine moral perplexity at all, the 
intuitions of ‘conscience’ being always clear and ade- 
quate; (b) that although difficulties should be found to 
exist, no help could be got towards their solution from 
any reflective study of ethical principles and standards. 
As I am convinced that moral philosophy is not devoid 
of such practical usefulness, I propose to examine how 
far these assumptions can be made good. Let us con- 
sider them in succession. 

It is needless to repeat the argument expounded once 
for all by the late Professor Henry Sidgwick that the 
so-called intuitions of Justice, Benevolence, Veracity, 
Prudence, Self-Control, fail to give definite guidance in 
certain border cases which undoubtedly arise. It is in- 
deed strange that Mr. Bradley should be the philosopher 
who lends countenance to belief in the plain man’s in- 





*In ‘Principles of Logic,’’ pp. 247f. 
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fallibility in any sphere: for such a view is in flat con- 
tradiction to much that he has written about human 
thinking in general and moral thinking in particular. 
His characteristic position is rather this, that the moral 
consciousness conspicuously illustrates the incurable self- 
contradition which vitiates thought of every kind. In 
this section I shall adduce some examples which may 
supplement those mentioned by Sidgwick, and which are 
drawn from a province somewhat nearer to common ex- 
perience. For it is not merely in exceptional cases that 
we find ourselves morally perplexed; those social prob- 
lems for the solution of which each of us is in some 
degree responsible fairly bristle with moral difficulties, 
and he who does not begin by realizing how sharp 
those difficulties are is of necessity acting in the 
dark. - 

I mention first the questions raised by that feminist 
movement which takes at times such grotesque and such 
disgusting forms that we are in danger of ignoring the 
seriousness of the issues really involved. The changes 
which have passed over the position of women furnish 
a long chapter in the history of civilization. No man 
who has read that chapter with discernment is likely to 
admire very much the part which his own sex is repre- 
sented as having played, or to minimize the importance 
of the evolution that it records, or to feel confident that 
even yet it is finally closed. But what I wish just now 
to urge is that the problems at present before us with 
regard to women are no mere matters of social conveni- 
ence or economic advantage: they are problems which 
we shall solve in one way or in another in accordance 
with the moral values which we assign to certain elements 
and qualities in life. 

What we have to do is to weigh against each other on 
one side the advantage, perhaps the obligation, of allow- 
ing free self-development to human beings of both sexes, 
and on the other side the bad effects for family and 
domestic life which may be expected from encouraging 
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women to adopt independent careers. At present we dif- 
ferentiate sharply: from many callings a woman is 
legally debarred ; from others she is practically excluded 
by custom and public opinion; even where she is allowed 
to compete with men, her work is often remunerated on 
a smaller scale. The effect of these arrangements is to 
make most women economically dependent: they must 
look to marriage for a livelihood. Can we reconcile this 
with the principles of justice and freedom? When Crom- 
well said that he was in favor of toleration, but not in 
such a sense as would permit the celebration of the mass, 
one feels that a more precise formula of religious equal- 
ity may fairly be asked for. And it is sheer ethical mud- 
dleheadedness to repeat phrases about ‘the individual’s 
right to self-expression’ whilst we concur in preserving 
by law glaring exceptions to this right and have no 
rational defense to offer for such infringements of our 
own rule. 

Again, the suffragists are wholly justified in demand- 
ing that we shall either cease to ground the right to rep- 
resentation solely upon the payment of taxes, or that we 
shall produce some reason inherent in sex difference for 
confining the vote to men. Must we really fall back upon 
the appeal to brute force? If so, the moral ground on 
which we have so often declared democracy to rest can 
never have been sincerely held. Moreover, we are shame- 
fully inconsistent in carrying out even this rough and 
primitive principle. Do we not for some occult reason 
distinguish sharply between the municipal and the par- 
liamentary franchise? But moral considerations of very 
genuine power can be advanced on the other side. When 
Lord Haldane declared that posterity will look upon our 
attitude to the suffragists much as we look upon the de- 
fenders of slavery, most of us felt that he was guilty of 
a wild exaggeration if not of a total mistake. The mo- 
ment we cease to argue the matter upon abstract grounds 
of ‘right’ and begin to forecast concrete consequences, 
feminism seems full of perils. When will the fanatical 
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section of the women’s leaders begin to realize that no 
estimate of their sex and of its place in society can be 
other than futile if it leaves out of sight the cardinal fune- 
tion of motherhood? The significance of woman for fam- 
ily life is vastly greater than that of man. And the 
growing aversion to motherhood, especially in the upper 
classes, is already of sinister omen for the future of the 
race. How far is this aversion due, not indeed to the 
suffrage movement, which is a mere trifle in a far wider 
agitation, but to the advance, so marked in our time, of 
the idea that a woman must be permitted to ‘live her own 
life,’ and that the old-fashioned restrictions to which 
our grandmothers cheerfully submitted were badges of 
female servitude? We condemn as socially pernicious 
that worship of virginity in the Middle Ages which, so 
far as its strength went, struck a blow at the very foun- 
dations of the family.2 Should we not pause before we 
encourage that disgusting spirit in which women are 
turning aside from the crowning glory of their sex not 
through motives of religious fervor, but from unwilling- 
ness to forego the social frivolities of a London season? 
The masculine woman is indeed not only an unlovely but 
a dangerous type, as the eugenists at least should know. 
Do we really mean to facilitate by legislation the spread 
of a similar spirit through the middle and lower classes, 
where it is happily not yet so influential? If it was a 
mistaken piety that led the nun to serve God in the 
cloister rather than in the heroisms of maternal devo- 
tion, what shall we say of the woman who will not be a 
mother that she may direct a business firm or serve in 
a government office or practise as an attorney? And 
what sort of wives or mothers may we expect those 
women to become who have devoted the best years of 


* Compare Prof. A. E. Taylor’s forcible but surely exaggerated outburst: 
‘¢One might be tempted to ask whether the ithyphallic emblems of antiquity 
were not in spirit less obscene and less of a crime against humanity than 
the withered and flat-bosomed Madonnas of the cheap ‘Catholic’ print 
shops.’’ (‘‘Problem of Conduct,’’ p. 215.) 
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their lives to preparing themselves for efficiency in call- 
ings so alien to their sex? 

If it be objected that provision must be made for the 
unmarried women who are obliged to support themselves, 
it may be replied that something far short of what 
feminism proposes would meet the needs of this class: 
surely careers might be distinguished as suitable and un- 
suitable to female capacity and aptitudes. And the ob- 
jection to declaring a carriére ouverte aux talents with- 
out regard to sex difference is partly this, that in time,— 
and not a very long time,—the nation would have on its 
hands a disagreeable and inefficient sort of person who 
had lost the graces of one sex in the effort to acquire the 
strength of another, and partly this, that such a policy 
would reinforce the ranks of those who would normally 
remain unmarried by the addition of others in whom dis- 
taste for the natural duties of womanhood had been 
artificially stimulated. 

The moral pros and cons of the suffrage question 
might be similarly exhibited. Some women, it is said, 
have a ‘stake in the country’: have not those who work 
for their living a greater stake than the women of prop- 
erty, who are, almost all of them, living on the accumu- 
lated savings of male relatives? From a practical point 
of view the omens clearly indicate that any proposal for 
further strengthening the influence of the propertied 
classes would not be kindly received. And is there not 
grave danger that the addition to the electorate of some 
millions of women would make it a decidedly less com- 
petent body for adjudicating upon public affairs? It is 
idle to point out that many women would be much better 
judges of a political issue than many men who are now 
entrusted with votes. Would not the average of capacity 
be seriously lowered by including a class, immense in 
point of numbers, which as a class is notoriously less 
interested in, less informed about, and, I think, from 
emotional and temperamental causes, less likely to ex- 
ercise cool and impartial judgment in public matters 
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than the body of men to whom the franchise is now con- 
fined? 

However, for my present purpose there is no need to 
attempt a comparative estimate of the value of these 
conflicting arguments. It is enough if I have shown that 
the issues involved are at bottom moral issues, not in 
the sense of speculative difficulties about standard and 
faculty, but in the sense of urgent questions of practice 
in which what one man thinks obviously right, another 
of equally high principle and equally good intentions 
thinks obviously wrong. The intensely ethical nature of 
the issue is still clearer when some one objects, as many 
do object, that this method of forecasting consequences 
is in such a question essentially immoral; the thing, we 
are told, is a plain matter of right, and whatever use or 
misuse women may make of their votes, we are no more 
entitled to withhold from them what is theirs than to 
deprive our neighbor of his farm because we think we 
could till it better than he and thus make the soil more 
productive. On the other side it is insisted that no 
intelligent conscience, either personal or social, can pre- 
scribe what ought to be done without trying to antici- 
pate the results of each alternative, that there is no such 
intuition of ‘equal rights to a vote,’ that in many cases 
the privilege of self-government is quite justifiably with- 
held even from a whole nation. It is clear that the ques- 
tion is one which will brook little further delay; and if 
there is anywhere an issue on which moral philosophy 
may be expected to throw some light, it is surely this 
one. Quite possibly the judgment of either side may be 
right, but certainly both cannot be right, and the system 
we have in practice is nothing but a compromise in which 
we act now on the one principle, now on the other,— 
when asked for reasons, most persons who defend the 
status quo ean think of none except such as are so stupid 
that they are ashamed to produce them. Even if, as 
may conceivably be the case, such a compromise is on 
the whole best, it would surely be more intelligent to 
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pecome aware of the grounds which justify it, and it can 
hardly happen that the best compromise is reached by 
leaving things to random chance. 

Again, one may think of the innumerable questions 
arising from the reciprocal relations of employers and 
employed, and from the attitude of the State to both. 
There was a time when those who urged that such prob- 
lems had a moral aspect were treated as intruders; they 
were told that the whole thing was purely a matter of 
business, and that any interference on the part of the 
State with freedom of contract between the workman and 
his master would mean the deathknell of commercial 
prosperity. ‘Scientific’ evidence was tendered in the 
same direction: the Factory Acts had nowhere more im- 
placable opponents than amongst the official representa- 
tives of economic theory. That time is past: on such 
matters as rate of wages, hygienic condition of mills and 
workshops, hours of labor, minimum age for operatives, 
distribution of profits, the moral consciousness of the 
present age refuses to be stifled by a reference to the 
‘law of demand and supply.’ And the predictions of 
the pundits of economic doctrine have been completely, 
even ludicrously, falsified. 

But, while we now definitely recognize the moral issues 
involved in such problems, the solution to be offered to 
them on the moral side is far from obvious and the voice 
of ‘conscience’ is far from clear. 

It is plain that there is something thoroughly immoral 
in the methods by which the public is exploited by Trusts, 
Rings, and Bosses: we agree that the man who becomes 
a millionaire by ‘cornering’ wheat and thus compelling 
his neighbors either to buy at his price or to starve, is 
a scoundrel of the first order; but we also recognize the 
great social advantages which accrue from the principle 
of leaving an open field to ability, enterprise, commercial 
sagacity. Can anyone put his finger on the point at which 
the legitimate reward of superior business acumen may 
be said to end and extortion may be said to begin? Is 
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there such a thing as a reasonable profit? Ought a com- 
pany to be permitted to pay more than a certain maxi- 
mum dividend to its shareholders? Should a limit be 
set, and if so can we so set it as to be able to say with 
any confidence that until the profits reach that limit, re- 
stricting them would mean robbing the company, and, 
after they pass that limit, allowing them to advance 
would mean robbing the public? There are signs that the 
question of the income which a firm may draw from its 
business must be ethically considered not less than that 
of the income which a landlord may draw from his rents. 
But no one who has given it the least thought can doubt 
that this matter bristles with moral, not less than with 
economic, difficulties. 

Again, what shall we say of the alleged ‘right to work’ 
which the Labor party presses upon our notice? Has 
the unemployed worker a right to demand that he be 
given something to do by the State and that a ‘living 
wage’ be paid to him for doing it? If we answer that 
question, as many persons do, with a glib negative, what 
we say is tantamount to this, that for that appallingly 
large number of persons who can work, who are willing 
to work, and who cannot obtain work, there does not ex- 
ist even a right to life. Will the moral consciousness 
bear us out in this? If not, then how shall we answer 
the question, ‘‘What is a living wage?’’ Does it mean 
simply a wage that is sufficient to provide the laborer 
with bodily sustenance and shelter, or ought it to include 
the means of education and in some degree the oppor- 
tunity of mental culture and enjoyment for his family? 
Ought it to be enough to enable him to marry at an early 
age? Or should the indigent worker be compulsorily 
celibate? On the one hand the prevention by economic 
pressure of early marriages is fraught with obvious 
moral danger; on the other hand it is widely felt that 
to burden the public with the necessity of supporting, 
not only the worker himself, but also as many children 
as he may choose to bring into the world, would create 
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in time an intolerable situation. Very much the same 
arguments and counter-arguments may be urged in re- 
gard to the proposal, so popular among the Socialists, 
for the State feeding of the pupils in primary schools. 

Anyone who has watched the behavior and has listened 
to the claims of both sides during the fierce industrial 
conflicts with which we are being made increasingly 
familiar, must recognize that both employers and work- 
men are often passionately convinced that they are mor- 
ally in the right. Each party, I have no doubt, in many 
cases honestly believes, not only that it is right, but that 
the other party is for the time being devoid of conscience 
or sense of duty. The masters speak of the ‘rights of 
property’ and the workers speak of the ‘rights of man.’ - 
Plainly, both these phrases stand for something that the 
moral consciousness must admit to be real and impor- 
tant; and while heated partisans, whose judgment is 
warped by passion or by class interest, cannot perhaps be 
expected to see any side but their own, it is a perfect 
scandal that men professing to make a study of the prin- 
ciples of right social conduct have so far given so little 
guidance to public opinion on the matter. Moral philoso- 
phers are indeed unanimous in condemning ‘theft,’ and 
they are prepared to wrangle at any length in support 
of many theories of the ethical ‘standard’ which, though 
flatly contradictory of one another, have the singular 
characteristic of leading to precisely the same ethical 
conclusion; but when in a concrete case the master says 
that the workman is a ‘highway robber’ and the work- 
man replies that the master is a ‘disguised thief,’ pro- 
fessional moralists refuse to arbitrate, taking refuge in 
the enunciation of abstract principles that are an idle 
mockery of those who must decide whether the master or 
the workman should go to gaol. 

Another problem is presented, and it recurs under 
many forms, in the matter of the limits of State inter- 
ference with the freedom of action of the individual. 
What else was really at the bottom of the strife between 
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the Church of England and Nonconformity regarding the 
Board Schools and the Voluntary Schools? The com. 
plaint of the nonconformists was (1) that they were being 
forced to contribute rates for the support of religious 
teaching in which they did not believe, (2) that the State 
was arranging things so as to make it exceedingly diffi- 
cult and expensive for a nonconformist father to find 
school in which his child might receive secular education 
without coming under influences which were likely to un- 
dermine the faith in which his father desired him to be 
brought up, and (3) that a religious test was being im- 
posed upon candidates for the State-paid teaching pro- 
fession. The reply offered by the representatives of 
Anglicanism took indeed very frequently the form of a 
denial that such results would follow from the proposed 
legislation or of a claim that results were exaggerated; 
and these pleas, in so far as they were true, were, no doubt, 
legitimately urged, and were by far the most effective 
for the electioneering platform. But it was plain that 
when all due allowance had been made for distortions of 
fact on either side, the issue was in substance just a form 
of that which divides the supporters from the opponents 
of State Establishment for a particular church. Prefer- 
ential treatment for a particular denomination was be- 
yond all question being proposed: nonconformists were 
undoubtedly to be forced to contribute rates towards the 
maintenance of Anglican teaching, in a sense in which 
no Anglican had to assist in the maintenance of non- 
conformist teaching. Is this morally defensible? Has 
the State a moral right to insist on its own way; that is, 
on the way voted for by the majority in a general elec- 
tion, when the matter involved is one that touches the 
religious scruples of the minority? Has the parent the 
sole right to decide under what influences, moral and re- 
ligious or non-moral and non-religious, his child shall be 
brought up? On the one hand, few, I think, would con- 
tend that a father ought to be allowed to have his child 
nurtured in an educational environment which is dis- 
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tinctly and avowedly demoralizing. On the other hand, 
the justice and expediency of religious toleration and of, 
in some sense, religious equality, will not be seriously 
questioned. Surely here is a case for those who profess 
expert knowledge of social ethics to help that very large 
number, especially of laymen, who are sincerely per- 
plexed. And if on such a point they say nothing, be- 
eause they have nothing useful to say, does not that 
suggest that their speculations have been too much in the 
clouds, and that it is time for the philosopher to remem- 
ber Plato’s warning and reénter the cave? 

Or one may adduce that large group of problems aris- 
ing from the sexual and family relationships. Here, 
more perhaps than anywhere else in the sphere of morals, 
one is safe in relying upon that sort of ‘intuitive’ con- 
viction which expresses itself in the words, ‘I can give 
no reason, but my feelings tell me that such conduct is 
wrong.’ This arises from the fact that the highest 
morality in sexual matters cannot be formulated in those 
utilitarian terms which may plausibly avail us elsewhere, 
but is a kind of unconscious corollary from that system 
of feelings, infinitely complex and infinitely delicate, 
which we call the Christian ideal of marriage. At the 
same time, whilst on the highest level there is little room 
for questions to obtrude themselves, one must remember 
that actual sex relationships are often much lower than 
the highest, and it becomes a question whether anything 
is gained by forcing them into formal agreement whilst 
they remain in essential discord with ideal conditions. 
No one doubts that it is best for the marriage tie to be 
permanent; yet the majority of persons, almost all 
Protestants at least, admit under certain circumstances 
the legitimacy of divorce. Will anyone pretend that the 
precise nature of the circumstances is a matter of in- 
tuition? And what of those urgent questions of which we 
are being told so much by the eugenists? The case is very 
far from being as simple as the rash advocates of par- 
ticular schemes would have us believe. No one doubts 
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the calamitous character of the facts; but the program 
that is too often set before us recalls the title of Hux. 
ley’s famous pamphlet, ‘‘Social Diseases and Worse 
Remedies.’’ It is clear that marriages are often con- 
tracted by persons who are unfit for parentage, and 
whose offspring will probably be themselves incurable 
sufferers, and at the same time a burden, if not a menace, 
to society. Every effort is commendable which aims at 
enlightening such persons as to the responsibilities which 
they are assuming, and at so awakening their consciences 
on the matter that they may be deterred in time. But 
when it is proposed to prevent such marriages by legis- 
lative enactment, we must surely ask ourselves at what 
point we mean to draw the line in such State interference, 
how far we can expect such measures to be efficacious, 
and how far we are entitled to penalize the living for the 
sake of problematical advantages to the unborn. If we 
are right in thinking that to forecast consequences is of 
the very essence of moral action, then such considera- 
tions as these are morally imperative, and we shall find 
that they often resolve themselves into a comparative 
estimate of the moral values we assign to this result and 
to that. Could anything, for example, be more naive 
than the proposal to deal with the matter by requiring a 
medical certificate as a prerequisite to marriage? What 
appalling moral consequences must ensue! Or shall we 
boldly adopt that system of wholesale infanticide pre- 
scribed by Plato, and, apparently (if he means it in ear- 
nest), recommended in modern times by Mr. Bradley? 
A drastic measure indeed, while our medical authorities 
are wrangling so furiously with one another as to whether 
heredity is really of much significance in the spread of 
disease. 

The foregoing may seem truistic; but it seemed worth 
while to illustrate at such length for two purposes. I 
wished to show that for instances in which doubt may 
arise we need not search the biographies of men and 
women exceptionally circumstanced; nor are they to be 
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found merely in the imaginary situations created by the 
writer of sensational fiction or by the ‘problem’ drama- 
tist. Even if they occurred only in such places, they 
would have an interest for the moralist, the kind of in- 
terest, for example, that is aroused by the immortal 
figures of Antigone and (dipus. But I am speaking 
of moral philosophy as a guide to practice, and the prac- 
tical person will at once object that the kind of perplex- 
ities there depicted, whilst abstractly conceivable, must 
occur so seldom as to be negligible in ordinary life. The 
situations I have instanced are becoming more common 
and more urgent every day: in a democratic State they 
have got to be dealt with by the ordinary man. And my 
second purpose was to show that the issues raised are 
in the last analysis moral issues. Indeed, it is just be- 
cause they are moral issues that people differ so widely 
in the way they face them. There is no manner of agree- 
ment as to the elements in life which we think it most 
valuable to produce and to preserve. We have now to 
consider how far a reflective study of ethics will illumine 
the road. 

It is, I trust, unnecessary to spend time in distinguish- 
ing the position that I mean to defend from that of the 
medieval casuist, or in showing that I am not committed 
to an apology for all the abuses of the Roman confes- 
sional. In any case, the distinction has been drawn with 
sufficient clearness by various writers: I refer anyone 
who is not yet convinced to the unanswerable passage 
on the subject in Dr. Rashdall’s ‘‘Theory of Good and 
Evil.’” The account there given of the historical origin 
and actual practice of casuistry ought to dispel the lin- 
gering doubts of those who see no difference in principle 
between, for example, Sidgwick’s ‘‘Methods of Ethics’’ 
and the ‘‘ Artesana’’ or the ‘‘Summa Rosella.’’ It is one 
thing to think about morality in order to obtain from it 
the best and clearest light we can; it is another deliber- 
ately to prostitute the subtleties of dialectic in order to 
provide plausible defense for the liar and the perjurer. 
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We may endorse Mr. Bradley’s lurid judgment: ‘It 
was the lust for spiritual tyranny that choked the last 
whisper of the unsanctified conscience’’; but we need 
not infer that everyone who seeks by the most sincere 
and persevering reflection to enlighten his own conscience 
as well as that of his neighbor is aiming at a similar 
domination. Surgery in the interests of health is different 
from surgery as an instrument of assassination. 

Now, in the first place, it seems fair to insist that the 
burden of proof lies upon those who deny, not upon those 
who assert the utility of ethical knowledge. For, prima 
facie, ethics may be expected to throw some light upon 
the subject which it undertakes to discuss. If it is a gen- 
uine science at all, as is surely admitted, why limit it 
in a way in which no other concrete science is limited? 
Several reasons are assigned which I shall consider in 
succession. 

(1) It is said that to make moral philosophy a guide 
to moral action reverses the natural and the genuine 
order. For a man does not act rightly because he has 
passed through a process in which the pros and cons of 
alternative courses are intellectually weighed. It is 
argued that the true function of ethics is to accept the 
deliverances of the moral consciousness as its data, and 
to draw from these whatever philosophical inferences 
and interpretations they seem to justify. And we are 
told that one might as well hope to cure his dyspepsia 
by learning physiology as to become morally better by 
a course in moral philosophy. 

This argument seems to me not only invalid as an ob- 
jection to casuistry, but to contain the germ of a com- 
plete justification of casuistry as a science. I welcome 
the analogy that it suggests with the theoretical study 
of digestion. It is true that moral experience is not the 
consequence, but the presupposition of moral philosophy, 
just as life is the precondition of physiology, and the 
plant is the precondition of botany. Digestion was ad- 
mirably carried out before anyone understood the theory 
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of its processes, and is to-day often most effective in 
those who hardly know that they have stomachs at all. 
Similarly the moral ideal may be approached with most 
fidelity and grace by those to whose unsophisticated 
minds the notion of moral antinomies has never sug- 
gested itself. But if digestion goes wrong, is all knowl- 
edge of physiology of no use in setting it right? The 
vis medicatrix naturé may indeed be the best curative 
agent known; it may be at bottom the sole power upon 
which therapeutics can rely; but if a man has swallowed 
a substance with which his digestive organs cannot deal, 
he will hardly be saved unless some one understands 
theoretically the results which may be anticipated, and 
can prescribe the best means, medicinal or surgical, by 
which those results may be counteracted. Some one, in 
short, must be able, not indeed to create the vis medi- 
catrix nature itself, but to remove the hindrances to its 
efficient working. And, though an effective artificial 
conscience can no more be created than an effective arti- 
ficial stomach, yet the action of the organ with which 
nature has endowed us may be facilitated in the one case 
very much as in the other. In the case of moral per- 
plexity I shall argue that the source is often removable, 
because it consists in incomplete analysis of cireum- 
stances, in the want of clearness with which the moral 
problem is formulated, or in mistaken and confused as- 
sumptions about what we mean by good, about what 
things are good, and about the proportions in which they 
are good. It may be within the power of systematic re- 
flection to dispel some or all of these causes of error. 
That point must be tested by trial, and our justification 
as casuists, if it should turn out that we are justified, 
must come from our success. The attempt cannot here 
be made in any detail: what I am now contending for 
is that the issue should not be prejudged by a priori con- 
siderations asserting the intrinsic impossibility of our 
task. Such considerations might be urged with precisely 
equal force against artificial interference with the proc- 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 4 26 
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esses of the body, on the ground that nature as a pre- 
server of health is infinitely superior to the best drugs 
and the best surgery. 

(2) In the second place, it is urged that the introspec- 
tive habit of mind when directed towards one’s moral 
condition is unhealthy. It is not the robust but the 
neurotic man who is constantly feeling his own pulse and 
examining his own arteries; the vigorous leave these 
alone, and they do their work best when they are not 
watched. Moreover, constant brooding upon the state of 
one’s soul is not merely a symptom, it is also likely to 
become a cause of moral enfeeblement. This is con- 
spicuously seen in a special department of wrongdoing 
with which casuistry has very much concerned itself: for 
what could be more likely to produce laxity in sexual 
conduct than the constant turning of one’s attention to 
sexual impulses and the constant analyzing of degrees 
of refinement and of heinousness in the sins of the flesh? 
Do we not find in the strenuousness of actual living 
rather than in the minuteness of a morbid self-scrutiny 
that moral tonic which the system requires? 

There is much in this objection that is both true and 
important; but it contains also the flaw of assuming that 
by a practical study of ethics we mean chiefly a process 
of inquiry into the nature and value of one’s motives. 
Moreover, it erects into a barrier against the whole idea 
of casuistry a danger which belongs to one of its aspects 
alone. Our critic is limiting the discussion to a narrow 
field in which the ground is favorable to himself: for 
there is obvious tactical advantage in disputing the claims 
of casuistry solely on that plane where illustrations can 
be drawn from the manuals of the confessional and the 
records of monastic practice. 

The view that ethics exists for the comparative valua- 
tion of ‘springs of conduct,’ and for this alone, has in- 
deed been advanced, notably by Dr. James Martineau; 
and for those who accept it I see no escape from the ob- 
ligation to constant self-analysis, however unpleasant 
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and even dangerous this process may at times become. 
But the difficulty is much lessened if we take the objec- 
tive standpoint; that is, if we accept it as our business 
to study primarily the consequences of different kinds 
of action, to estimate in what degree they severally con- 
tribute towards personal and social ‘good.’ Motives may 
indeed be the things to which the epithet good has the 
most important application, but they are not the only 
things which can be so described: they must be treated 
together with all the rest. Moreover, the quality of a 
man’s motive is as a rule to be judged from the effect 
of the external acts which he performs: he is respon- 
sible, as Henry Sidgwick used to say, for the conse- 
quences of his action ‘‘so far as those consequences can 
be foreseen’’; we may have enough faith in humanity 
to believe that many wrong things are done, not because 
the will is anti-social, but because the results of an act 
are not fully realized when it is being carried out, and 
we may hope that when superior insight and more com- 
plete knowledge show a man further results which are 
likely to ensue and which he did not himself anticipate 
or desire, the act may not be repeated. 

Again, it is not maintained that the theoretical study 
of morality ought to be undertaken by everybody. Least 
of all should the average person be encouraged to pry 
into that field, always more or less disagreeable, and 
sometimes indescribably disgusting, which is presented 
by sexual aberrations. I am willing to admit that, in 
this matter, while the expert some time ago was unduly 
reticent towards the public, just now he shows signs of 
becoming unduly communicative. Yet even here it may 
well be contended that we have trusted too far to the 
‘unsophisticated conscience.’ It is noteworthy that the 
assurance which bids us ‘leave those matters alone’ is 
felt and expressed chiefly by those who have no means 
of knowing what happens where their advice is followed. 
No medical man, I think, and no clergyman, who have 
been able to elicit the confidence of those with whom they 
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professionally deal, will endorse the judgment that this 
field of morality can be trusted to take care of itself. 
And, surely, here at least Mr. Bradley cannot make good 
his view that ethics is unable to say why things are right 
and why they are wrong. Against the common every- 
day breaches of sexual morality convincing reasons, 
domestic, physiological, and in the strict sense moral, 
can be produced. No doubt, here as elsewhere there is 
room for difficulty, though I think the ‘problems’ are 
far fewer and far more soluble than the sex novelist with 
a keen eye to circulation among a prurient public would 
have us believe. By common consent most of the ground 
constitutes what we may call, to parody a parliamentary 
phrase, ‘agreed morality,’ and I cannot help thinking 
that some instruction on such subjects, other than the 
usual authoritative prohibitions and the usual silencing 
of inquiry, ought to be given as childhood passes into 
youth. Such instruction must even in its simplest form 
take the line of pointing out the consequences which 
sexual sins bring after them. I appeal for confirmation 
to the experience of any schoolmaster who may read 
these pages. 

Further, can any intelligent person in these days of 
inquiry refrain from some degree of thoughtfulness . 
about the rationale of conduct? Surely, everyone should 
be encouraged and so far as possible helped towards the 
habit of forecasting results, of asking himself what in- 
fluence the things he does and the manner of life he leads 
are likely to exert upon social well-being. It is, I claim, 
impossible to draw any sharp dividing line of principle 
between that practical science of ethics which I am en- 
deavoring to commend and the more or less systematic 
reflection which all except the most ignorant, the most 
stupid, and the most reckless, actually bring to bear in 
some degree upon the ordering of their conduct. 

(3) But, it will be asked, do you really suggest the 
creation of a class of moral ‘experts,’ possessing a knowl- 
edge to which the ordinary person is not advised or is 
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perhaps even forbidden to aspire, a class to whom diffi- 
culties may be referred and by whom ex cathedra deei- 
sions will be pronounced? Is not moral choice funda- 
mentally a matter of private judgment? Can I commit 
my conscience into any man’s keeping, however pro- 
foundly ‘expert’ I may think him to be in drawing 
ethical distinctions and deciding ethical issues? 

This is a real difficulty. We cannot too strongly in- 
sist that no reason whatever must be held to dispense 
a man from doing that which in his heart and conscience 
he himself believes to be right. Nor is it enough to reply 
that our modern casuist would not, like the confessor, 
impose an authoritative command, a command which 
must be obeyed whatever the penitent may think of its 
justification, and a command whose validity cannot be 
questioned without further sin. Our practical philoso- 
pher will indeed assign grounds for what he says, will 
aim at convincing the moral reason, or,—perhaps it would 
be better to put it thus,—he will set before those in per- 
plexity considerations relevant to the case of which they 
had not themselves thought, and will then leave the burden 
of decision on the individual conscience of each person 
who has got to act. But it is plain that where the an- 
swer to a puzzling question depends in some degree upon 
a body of systematized knowledge, the opinion of those 
who have made such knowledge the subject of prolonged 
study and have become proficient in dealing with it must 
carry special weight with the layman. Is there a legiti- 
mate place for authority in ethics? On this I offer the 
following remarks: 

(a) No one can deny that for some persons, and at 
some periods of life, moral influence must take the form 
of authoritative precept. The young child is made truth- 
ful and honest and kind, not by a reasoned account of 
the rationale of these qualities, but through the affec- 
tionate respect with which he receives the teaching of 
parent or schoolmaster. If European colonists in a sav- 
age district where polyandry was practised could obtain 
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the sanie sort of influence over the natives which a nor- 
mal parent exercises over his child, would they not be 
justified in authoritatively stopping that mode of life? 
Development will bring, we hope, in both eases a con- 
dition of mind for which the principle of authority need 
no longer be invoked; but is there not this preliminary 
stage? And is there any essential difference between 
such cases and that, for example, of the person who dis- 
trusts his own judgment and seeks advice from his clergy- 
man? So far as the latter is fitted, morally and intel- 
lectually, to apply the Christian ethics to the situation, 
surely such an appeal is both right and reasonable. A 
person of specially high character may so influence a 
neighborhood as to transform its moral tone. No doubt 
he does so as a rule by his example, while the authority 
which would belong to our supposed casuist would rest 
on intellectual qualifications. But if a difficulty turns on 
power to appreciate the intricacies of a complex posi- 
tion, upon matters of knowledge rather than upon deli- 
cate ethical discernment, it might be argued that the 
average man is still more entitled to lean upon the judg- 
ment of another whom he thinks wiser than himself. The 
tables might indeed be turned upon the extreme advo- 
cate of moral autonomy. One might say to him: ‘‘We 
both agree that I must bring to bear upon this situation 
all the light I can. The proper course for me to take is 
to be discovered in part by accurate knowledge and cor- 
rect forecasting of consequences. I sincerely believe 
that my adviser’s analysis of circumstances is more 
likely to be right than my own. Am I not bound in con- 
science to accept it?’’ Surely no one but a fanatic for 
‘autonomy’ will say that whoever asks his friend: ‘‘ What 
do you think it is my duty to do in this matter,’’ is tak- 
ing an immoral step. Granted that in the vast majority 
of cases the responsibility of decision cannot be shifted 
from one’s own shoulders, will not the ‘moral conscious- 
ness of the best men’ support the view that where rea- 
sons for and against a proposed action are very evenly 
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balanced, a person who is really confused is to be com- 
mended rather than blamed if he resorts to a guide on 
whose superior power of deciding rightly and on whose 
honesty in giving advice he has good reason to believe 
that he may rely? 

(b) Moreover, our supposed casuist will not as a rule 
venture to say concretely what should or should not be 
done. Dr. Rashdall has aptly compared his function to 
that of a judge in charging the jury. He gives no lead 
on ‘questions of fact’: he lays down principles, he ex- 
plains the law as to what is and is not evidence, he sets 
forth and contrasts the points for and against the pris- 
oner; he tries to save the jurymen from the rhetoric of 
counsel, from the cunningly devised artifices by which 
special pleaders excite prejudice and warp judgment. 
But with the twelve plain men rests the issue of fact and 
the decision by which the fate of the accused is sealed. 
Similar help might well be provided for a conscience 
quite as much exposed in its own inmost recesses to dis- 
torting influence and special pleading. Personal inter- 
ests and personal passions work mightily: which of us 
has not at times found these forces so strong that we 
welcomed an unbiased opinion, and when we obtained 
it, began at once to see things in the situation that we 
would never otherwise have realized at all? Which of 
us has not been assisted by having the results of each 
alternative course set before us with a fullness and a 
truthfulness with which our emotions and our impulses 
made it impossible for us to marshal them ourselves? 

(4) This last objection is by far the most formidable 
which the defender of casuistry has to meet, and I have 
advanced reasons to show that even this one is not in- 
superable. We may at once dismiss the futile difficulty 
raised by some that every moral situation is unique, in- 
volving many individual circumstances, so that general 
rules are inapplicable. Whatever force belongs to this 
argument might be turned with equal plausibility against 
every practical science whatever, and I think it has al- 
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ready been met by implication. Let me conclude with 
an illustrative case. Most of us are agreed that political 
science teaches the advantageousness of allowing a com- 
munity to govern itself. The concrete question arises 
whether we should or should not give a larger measure 
of self-government to India. How are we going to an- 
swer it? No one but a fanatic of one type would say 
that it is to be answered by the mechanical application 
of this general principle. Again, no one but a fanatic 
of another type would say that the need for common 
sense in its employment proves the principle to be of 
no value at all. Self-government is a good thing, but 
public order and peace are also good; facilities for in- 
tellectual progress are good, the restraint of religious 
fanaticism is good: these and many other considerations 
must be carefully thought about; we must weigh the 
probabilities of the concrete situation, we must balance 
immediate disorders against more remote and proble- 
matical advantages,—and we must, if we are to act in- 
telligently, have some clear view of the comparative 
moral values. General maxims may thus be used with- 
out being abused; and some such procedure is plainly 
followed by those conscientious persons who declaim 
against casuistry in words, but are often quite competent 
easuists in practice. What I am pleading for is simply 
a better informed, a more systematic, and as Mr. Brad- 
ley would say, a more ‘obstinate’ attempt to work out 
the theory of that code which we all practically, uncon- 
sciously, but often incoherently apply. 

To sum up very briefly: For about twenty-five cen- 
turies the minds of philosophers have been at work on 
the scientific study of moral phenomena. Generation 
after generation has had its body of experts who have 
professed, as the result of their specialized reflections, 
to know more than the common herd can know about 
social duties and obligations. The common herd has a 
right to expect that these experts will have something 
to say, not merely about those actions of whose morality 
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or immorality no decent man has the smallest doubt, but 
also about situations which involve a conflict of maxims 
and thus place the ordinary man in grave perplexity. 
Can no help be obtained in unravelling moral knots from 
those who have made or should have made the study of 
such knots their peculiar business? Instead of such prac- 
tical assistance to persons in distress, what most moral 
philosophers have to offer is a more or less precarious 
speculation about the grounds which make it obligatory 
as a rule to speak the truth, or to abstain from homicide, 
or to preserve one’s sobriety. Of such speculations there 
seems to be no end: they are, of course, important, and 
even the ‘practical’ person will be very patient of them 
if they give promise of leading through general laws to 
detailed guidance in doubtful cases. Alas! they show lit- 
tle sign of this. Is it not time for the philosophers to 
follow the advice of William James that they should 
cease ‘‘pawing the ground and champing their bits’’? 


H. L. Srewarrt. 
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HE prejudice against casuistry is universal. But 

along with this popular aversion goes an equally 
general ignorance of the real meaning of casuistry. 
Those who are loudest in their denunciation of it would 
be hard put to it to say exactly what it is. They would 
probably mutter some cliché such as ‘laxity of morals,’ 
‘Jesuit subtlety,’ ‘pandering to vice,’ and so on. It may 
be suggested that this popular prejudice against casu- 
istry is one of those unexamined presuppositions which 
infect all our thought with error. Whatever province 
of ordinary experience we take, we find that it consists 
of opinions adopted we know not when nor how nor why. 
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These form das Gemeingut or le patrimoine social of 
our age, and we simply inherit them without question- 
ing and often without understanding. One of the ele- 
ments in this spiritual inheritance of ordinary thought 
is an invincible prejudice against casuistry. 

These presuppositions on which the mental life of the 
ordinary man is based are examined by philosophy. 
Philosophy tests on the touchstone of reflection the 
prejudices which, as Hegel says, we suck from the breast 
of the Universal Ethos. But philosophy seems to have 
left one prejudice at least unexamined,—the prejudice 
against casuistry. Aversion to casuistry is almost univer- 
sal among philosophers. By none has it been stated more 
strongly than by Mr. Bradley. ‘‘There is,’’ he says, 
‘‘another false science more unlovely in life and more 
unpleasant in decay, from which I myself should be loath 
to divide it. Just as Logic has been perverted into the 
art of reasoning, so Ethics has been perverted into the 
art of morality. They are twin delusions we shall con- 
sign, if we are wise, to a common grave. But I would 
not grudge Casuistry a Christian burial. I should be 
glad to see it dead and done with on any terms; and 
then, if all the truth must be spoken, in its later years 
it has suffered much wrong. That it became odious be- 
yond parallel and in parts most filthy is not to be denied; 
but it ill becomes the parents of a monster, who have 
begotten it and nourished it, to ery out when it follows 
the laws of its nature.’’?' Most other philosophers, 
while they would not express their views in such harsh 
and scathing language, would agree in essentials with 
Mr. Bradley’s criticism of casuistry. There is no man- 
ner of doubt that hostility to casuistry exists both as an 
ordinary prejudice and on the level of philosophical con- 
viction. 

What are the grounds on which this philosophical con- 
viction is based? What influences have moulded and 


* Bradley, ‘‘Principles of Logic,’’ p. 247. 
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solidified the popular prejudice? It will be convenient 
to consider the latter question first. The influences are, 
in the main, two. The first depends on the nature of 
the popular mind itself, the second on certain features 
of casuistry as it has manifested itself in actual systems. 

The popular mind has a real aversion to what is ex- 
act, codified, systematic. Consider such a sphere of 
human life as religion or art. In both these realms the 
popular mind cries out for freedom, spontaneity, absence 
of restraint, independence of exact rules and formule. 
The schisms and heresies and secessions in the Christian 
church have been due not to the desire to forge fresh 
shackles of dogma, but to the passion of the soul to free 
itself from religious swaddling clothes. And the same 
is true of art. The popular mind cares nothing for tech- 
nique, exact rules and precise methods. It seeks to find 
in art the spontaneous self-expression of the soul. This 
opposition of the popular mind to order and system dis- 
plays itself in an extreme form in the fantastic and 
grotesque license of ‘freak’ art movements such as Post- 
Impressionism, Futurism, and Cubism, and of the multi- 
tude of strange religions which find their origin in Bos- 
ton and their home in London. On a slightly higher 
level, the same popular attitude is exemplified in the 
interest that is being taken in the philosophy of M. Berg- 
son. If that philosophy means anything, it means the 
jettisoning of order and system. Spontaneity, change, 
uncertainty, vagueness,—these are the marks of the 
philosophy whose blurred outlines charm the popular 
mind. In all this we see the penchant of the popular 
mind for what is vague, unexamined, confused, and un- 
systematic. The popular mind does not, of course, say 
this. It says that it is ‘‘eabin’d, crib’d, confin’d’’ by 
rules and regulations, and asserts its right to the free- 
dom of the spirit. By this freedom it really means, 
though it does not know it, the worst kind of necessity, 
the necessity of caprice. Thus the prejudice of ordinary 
thought against casuistry arises in the first place simply 
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from this half-unconscious antipathy to whatever is sys- 
tematic. Casuistry is taken to involve a system of rules 
and regulations, codified with meticulous care. And 
the popular mind regards this as inimical to the freedom 
which it claims to enjoy, if anywhere, in the realm of 
morality. 

The second reason for the popular antipathy to casu- 
istry is closely connected with those aspects of it which 
have become best known or most notorious. For the 
popular mind casuistry means simply the casuistry of 
Roman Catholic theologians. But this casuistry includes 
many elements which are certainly not essential to a 
system of casuistry; and it is these elements which are 
specially obnoxious to the popular mind. Romanist casu- 
istry is bound up with the system of ‘Direction,’ in which 
the priest claims the right to state precisely what must 
and what must not be done in certain circumstances. He is 
not content with advising. His counsel is ‘Direction.’ He 
really usurps the moral rights of the man whom he di- 
rects. The practices of the confessional are also closely 
connected with Romanist casuistry. Thus the popular 
mind assumes that casuistry necessarily implies the des- 
potism over conscience and the belief in the value of 
absolution which are characteristic of the confessional. 
The morality of casuistry becomes an external thing, de- 
pendent on the authority of the confessor and director. 
An action performed under such circumstances and in 
obedience to such an authority is merely an action which 
occurs or takes place. It is not really a moral act, it 
is not really a manifestation of a man’s character. 

But the most serious objection to casuistry is founded 
on the moral laxity with which as a matter of history it 
has often been accomplished. It is a fact that the prac- 
tice of casuistry, as it was developed in the earlier days 
of the existence of the Society of Jesus, did lead to a 
great relaxation of morals. It was inevitable that this 
should be so. The great aim of the Jesuit order at its 
foundation was to win back to Romanism a world which 
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was fast disclaiming allegiance to it. It deliberately 
sought to gain men by minimizing the difficulty of being 
a Christian, and emphasizing the certainty of salvation 
for those who accepted this minimum as it was offered 
by Roman Catholicism. In seeking to attain this end, the 
two methods which it used were the doctrine of Prob- 
abilism and the distinction of Mortal and Venial Sins. 

Probabilism is based on the proposition alii aiunt, alii 
negant; utrumque probabile. This proposition is capable 
of a higher as well as a lower interpretation. The 
Jesuits gave the lower and more sinister interpretation. 
Technically, an opinion is ‘probable,’ 7. e., it is approved 
if it be the opinion of ‘one grave doctor,’ even though 
a hundred are against it. If a man who hesitates 
between two courses of action believes that there is 
greater weight of authority on the side which he does 
not take, he is yet justified in taking that which (follow- 
ing his own desires) he does take, on the ground that, 
even if only one opinion be in favor of it, it is ‘prob- 
ably’ right. The opinions of many doctors did not err 
on the side of stringency. Thus almost any course of 
action in obedience to inclination and caprice could be 
subtly justified by a ‘probable’ opinion. As a concrete 
example of the license which the system encouraged, 
take the following ‘probable opinions’ on fasting. ‘‘The 
fast is not broken by drinking wine or water; no, even 
if we eat something in order that our drink may not 
hurt us. Nor the usual night collation, if it be taken in 
the morning, nor if we eat eggs or milkmeats (provided 
it be not in the holy time of Lent), nor if after dinner 
time awhile we eat something at the entreaty of a 
friend.’’? In each ease it is a probable opinion that the 
fast is not broken. 

The possibility of moral holidays provided by this 
doctrine is increased by the theory of mortal and venial 
sins. The distinction itself goes back to the Fathers. 








*«*Sancta Aphorismata,’’ s. v. Jejun., n.. 11. 
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As promulgated by them, the classification of morta] 
sins had all the severity of the Draconian Code. Pride, 
Avarice, Luxury, Envy, Gluttony, Anger, Sloth,—these 
are the Seven Deadly Sins. Wide is the net they spread, 
They inevitably involve damnation, unless absolution be 
obtained. Venial sins do not. This distinction is in 
itself immoral. Ethics cannot admit such a distinction, — 
a distinction based on the external act and not on the 
moral culpability involved. But the immorality of the 
doctrine was increased when it was maintained that it 
was possible to reduce mortal to venial sins. Mortal sins 
are reduced to venial sins by ‘venial accidents.’ One of 
these venial accidents is a lack of ‘perfection’ in the sin. 
Thus, on the authority of St. Alphonsus Liguori, whose 
‘‘Theologia Moralis”’ is still a Catholic manual, we have 
it that drunkenness is mortal, but only perfect drunken- 
ness. If drunkenness does not involve the total loss of 
reason for one hour, it is venial. Again, theft is a mortal 
sin, but it is venial ‘‘privately against his will and with- 
out his knowledge to take a thing from him who is ready 


to give it if he were asked, but will not endure to have 


993 


it taken without asking. 

Doctrines such as these were bound to have demoraliz- 
ing consequences. These are the aspects of casuistry 
which bulk most largely in the popular mind to-day. But 
the important point is that they are not essential to 
easuistry. The doctrines of Probabilism and Mortal and 
Venial Sins, together with the confessional, direction, 
and all the rest, are refinements introduced by the sub- 
tlety of Roman Catholic theologians. Rome, in fact, has 
falsified casuistry. ‘‘Though there the staple is,’’ says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘and very many excellent things ex- 
posed to view, yet we have found the merchants to 
be deceivers and their wares too often falsified.” 
(‘*Works,’’ xi, 346.) On the other hand, Mr. Bradley, in 
the passage already quoted, seems to hold that these 
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adventitious products are logically implied in casuistry. 
But this is not the case. These doctrines in their cruder 
forms are now repudiated by many Roman Catholic theo- 
logians. Even the theological aspect of casuistry is an 
accidental accretion. We may therefore conclude that 
these popular objections to casuistry either arise from 
the unphilosophical character of ordinary thought or 
rest on a misapprehension of the meaning of casuistry 
and a failure to separate what is essential from what is 
accidental. 

The philosophic objections to casuistry are more seri- 
ous. The philosopher retains much of the simple preju- 
dice of ordinary thought, but to this he adds definite 
grounds on which he questions the possibility or utility 
of casuistry. First we may mention an objection semi- 
popular, semi-philosophical. This is based on Carlyle’s 
well-known view stated in the essay on ‘‘Characterist- 
ies’’ that reflection is a symptom of disease. When the 
body is in perfect health we are not aware of the opera- 
tions of its various organs. But if anything goes wrong 
with an organ, our attention is immediately directed to 
it. In general, we are reflectively aware of an organ 
only when it is functioning improperly. So in the realm 
of morality, when all is well with the corpus morale, 
we are not reflectively conscious of its existence. Reflec- 
tion upon morality is a symptom of moral disease. The 
man who is morally perfectly healthy acts on instinct. 
If this be so, then the aim of the moralist is that people 
should think not more about morals, but less. But Car- 
lyle’s healthy morality is really non-moral. It is the 
morality of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, an 
infra-moral condition. And even if Carlyle’s view were 
sound, it would apply even more strongly to ethics than 
to casuistry. 

Another objection is that casuistry, though it would 
be very useful if it existed, is impossible. It is impos- 
sible because of the complexity of human life,—a com- 
plexity so great that no two precisely similar cases of 
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conduct will ever occur. It is, therefore, impossible to 
draw up general rules of conduct that will apply in par- 
ticular cases. No Nautical Almanac is possible in the 
sphere of morals. This objection is a weighty one, but 
it applies with equal force against sciences whose pos- 
sibility is never questioned. It is quite true that no two 
precisely similar cases of conduct will ever occur. But 
will any two precisely similar things or events of any 
‘kind ever occur? Leibniz answered in the negative with 
his doctrine of the Identity of Indiscernibles. Every 
worker in a laboratory knows that precisely similar re- 
actions are not to be expected. The scientist bases his 
general rules on approximately similar recurrences. The 
same is true in the sphere of conduct. No two cases of 
conduct will be precisely the same. But it is possible to 
find cases of conduct approximately similar. Types of 
conduct can be relatively fixed and discriminated from 
other types. Every case of a particular type will have 
certain features peculiar to it alone, but it will also have 
other characteristics which it shares with all other cases 
of the same type. Further, if we raise this objection to 
the existence of casuistry, we must remember that it 
applies equally pertinently and equally forcibly against 
ethics. But the assumption on which ethics is based is 
that, in spite of the isolation of the soul ‘‘within itself 
in-isled,’’ in spite of the diversity in human conduct, 
yet there is a certain and sufficient amount of similarity 
of behavior among men, pointing to the existence of 
fundamental principles on which all human conduct is 
based. If this be so, then the complexity of life, though 
it adds to the difficulty of casuistry, does not render it 
impossible. 

A third objection must now be faced. It is stated in 
the passage from Mr. Bradley which has already been 
quoted. Casuistry is a perversion of ethics. Ethics has 
been perverted into the art of morality. On this view 
ethics disappears and casuistry takes its place. The as- 
sumption is that there is room for only one treatment 
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of the facts of morality. Either we have ethics, a purely 
theoretical science, or casuistry, a perversion of ethics, 
an art of morality. Mr. Bradley’s assumption we must 
examine. It is an assumption that the either-or antith- 
esis here is absolute. But why may we not have both 
ethics and casuistry? Is there not room for two disci- 
plines? All recent writers on morals have assumed that 
there is only one science, 7. e., ethics. If casuistry is ad- 
mitted, it is admitted only as a hardly respectable 
branch of ethics. 

I propose to assume, on the contrary, that there are 
two disciplines, ethics and casuistry, which deal with 
morality. This assumption appears to have as much 
a priori justification as an assumption ever can have. It 
has already been shown in detail that the objections to 
casuistry cherished by the popular mind and maintained 
by philosophical theory do not prove that such a disci- 
pline is impossible. I call these disciplines ‘Ethics’ and 
‘Casuistry,’ but I make no assumption as to their nature 
or function. I call them ‘disciplines,’ in order to leave 
open the problem whether they are to be regarded as pure 
sciences or applied sciences or arts. This will emerge 
later. The term ‘discipline’ begs no question. 

Since both disciplines deal in some way with morality, 
they will clearly bear toward one another a close relation 
of some kind. What is this relation? As Professor 
Taylor has pointed out in examining the relation between 
ethics and metaphysics, whenever we can say that two 
disciplines stand in close connection with one another, 
we must conceive the relation in one of two ways. 
‘“‘Kither one of the sciences is actually derivative from 
the other and dependent upon it for its principles and 
methods, or else they are independent and codrdinate 
branches of inquiry, and the relation between them is 
simply one of mutual contact and support at various 
points.”” (‘*The Problem of Conduct,’’ p. 2.) The 
former type of relation may be illustrated by the con- 
nection between mechanics and geometry,—mechanics is 
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based upon geometry. Its fundamental principles are 
supplied to it by geometry. An example of the latter 
type is the relation which obtains between psychology 
and physiology. Each science is independent, having its 
own principles, its own methods, its own subject-matter. 
But at certain points they come into contact, and towards 
the solution of certain problems, e. g., the relation of 
body and mind, they both have contributions to 
offer. 

If we apply these principles to the problem before us, 
we find that there are three possibilities. (1) Ethies 
and casuistry may be independent disciplines. Each may 
have its own peculiar subject-matter, or its own special 
method of dealing with the same subject-matter. Neither 
discipline may be dependent on or derived from the 
other. (2) Ethics may be dependent on casuistry. Casu- 
istry may prove to be the primary discipline. Ethics 
may be based upon the results obtained by it. (3) Casu- 
istry may be dependent on ethics. Casuistry may be 
entirely a derivative of ethics. It may be simply ap- 
plied ethics as mechanics may be regarded as applied 
geometry. It may consist in the detailed application of 
ethical principles in particular cases or particular types 
of cases. Which of the relations is the true one? Some- 
thing may be said for each. 

The first view is implied by Jeremy Taylor, the great- 
est English writer on casuistry, in his Ductor Dubitan- 
tum. Taylor calls his work an ‘institution of moral 
theology.” He regards it as a religious trust to be un- 
dertaken in fear and trembling and performed with con- 
stant prayer for the help of God. The aim of the work 
is the glory of God and the cure of souls. The atmos- 
phere of the whole book is deeply religious. The rules 
of conscience are supported by theological maxims. The 
basis of the casuistry of Jeremy Taylor is not ethics, but 
theology. But while casuistry is not based on ethics, it 
has at every point intimate relations with ethics. The 
analysis of the Rule of Conscience does not comprise the 
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whole science of human conduct. In one aspect it sup- 
lies data for ethics, in another it provides valuable cor- 
roboration for the results which ethics reaches. Such 
then is Jeremy Taylor’s view of the relations of ethics 
and casuistry. Is it a justifiable view? 

In the first place, any relation of this kind is bound 
always to be vague and unsatisfactory. We have men- 
tioned psychology and physiology as examples of sci- 
ences which are connected in this way. But there is no 
agreement on the question how precisely they are re- 
lated and in what ways each supports the other. On 
Taylor’s view, we may speak of a relation between casu- 
istry and ethies, but that relation remains little more 
than a name. Further, on Taylor’s view, casuistry is 
based on theology. This is a real defect. A casuistical 
system dependent on theology will satisfy those only 
who accept the theology which forms its basis. It has 
therefore no chance of becoming a universally accepted 
and universally applicable system. If casuistry is based 
on another discipline, there are only two disciplines on 
which as a matter of fact it ever has been based, and 
on which it is possible that it ever will be based. These 
are ethics and theology. The casuistry of Taylor, like 
that of the Roman Catholics whom he imitated, was 
based on theology. But we have already seen that 
this basis is really inadmissible. And it therefore seems 
clear that we must conclude that casuistry is based on 
ethics. 

Before considering that view, we must discuss the pos- 
sibility that casuistry forms the basis of ethics. This 
theory has never actually been held, at least in this form. 
But it is logically possible, and a word or two may be 
spared for it. If we adopt such a view, we must inter- 
pret casuistry in a way which, though not intrinsically 
impossible, is very different from any interpretation 
which has ever been put upon it. On such a view, casu- 
istry will be the science which examines particular cases 
of conduct in order to discover underlying general prin- 
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ciples. It is a purely inductive empirical science, the 
natural history of morals. It may be styled the positive 
science of human conduct. It starts with no presupposi- 
tions, it is based on no other discipline. It investigates 
the ordinary experience of men of different ages and 
different races. In doing this, it may be aided by the 
sciences of psychology and sociology, in so far as they 
also seek to systematize the same classes of facts. The 
aim of casuistry is to sort out the cases of conduct which 
come within its purview into definite classes of type- 
eases. It does not deal with particular cases qua par- 
ticular. It seeks to standardize type-cases. 

But our problematical casuist, having gone so far, will 
be faced with a choice between two alternatives. He may 
hold that when he has systematized his data in this way 
his work as a casuist is completed. Casuistry seeks 
merely to classify type-cases of conduct. It will be able 
to say: ‘‘Cases of conduct of such and such a type are 
considered wrong by such and such a people on such and 
such grounds. On the other hand, the same type of con- 
duct is regarded as right by such and such a people on 
such and such grounds.’’* Casuistry will rest satisfied 
with this. It will not venture to decide between the vari- 
ous criteria of right and wrong which it finds existing 
among different peoples in different ages. Casuistry is 
a positive and descriptive science. It leaves to ethics (a 
normative and interpretative science) the task of deter- 
mining questions of what is ultimately the best standard, 
the true criterion, the universal norm. 

But our casuist may take another course. He may 
believe that when casuistry has successfully arranged, 
described, and classified its type-cases of conduct, its 
work is only half-finished. It must go on to compare the 
different standards employed by different peoples, and 
it must judge on some principle which of these are worse 





*Casuistry in this sense will be closely akin to such a sociological study as 
Westermarck’s ‘‘Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas.’’ 
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and which are better. By this process of comparison and 
discrimination it will eventually reach some one stand- 
ard of conduct which is not indeed the ideally Right or 
the absolutely True, but which is better and truer than 
any other. The great difficulty with which this view of 
casuistry is faced is that it requires to import ab extra 
some ultimate and universal principle on which to de- 
cide between the different standards of conduct which it 
finds in actual experience. This principle is not itself 
revealed in the data which the casuist studies. It must 
be adopted from some other discipline such as meta- 
physics or biology. The criterion may be some ultimate 
a priori principle, such as that of Green, or some such 
evolutionary formula as Spencer employs. The impor- 
tant point is that the principle does not come simply 
from the realm of experience which the casuist studies. 
Our system of casuistry has gone beyond the assumption 
with which we began. Not only has our system of casu- 
istry proved to be inconsistent with itself, but it also 
involves results that conflict with the assumption on 
which the discussion of the relation of ethics and casu- 
istry started. On this view of casuistry, ethics will be- 
come unnecessary. Casuistry with the help of its bor- 
rowed principles arrogates to itself the right to set up 
general standards. It really denies that there is such a 
discipline as ethics. It is therefore unmeaning to say 
that ethics is based on casuistry. 

It remains for us to examine the third possible view 
of the relation between ethics and casuistry. On this 
view, casuistry is based on ethics. This theory, I think, 
is philosophically tenable and practically satisfactory. 
Casuistry and ethics are two genuine and distinct dis- 
ciplines. Casuistry is derived from and dependent upon 
ethics. Ethics is a purely theoretical science which deals 
with general principles. It sets up certain norms or 
standards to which all human actions ought to conform. 
It does not consider special circumstances or particular 
cases. Casuistry is an applied science. It involves gen- 
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eral principles, but these it inherits from ethics. Its 
task is the practical one of showing the application of 
the universal ethical principles to the matter of fact 
of moral experience. It deals with concrete problems 
of conduct. 

This general statement of the relation will become 
clearer if we examine it a little more in detail under three 
of its aspects. 

(1) Ethies is a pure science, casuistry an applied sci- 
ence or art. We may point out at once that the frank 
recognition of this distinction enables us to avoid the 
mazes of a problem which has seemed to many thinkers 
insoluble,—the problem of the practical value and ap- 
plieability of moral philosophy. That problem is insolu- 
ble because it involves an irrational element. The only 
ultimately insoluble problems are those which involve a 
surd. The irrational factor in this particular problem 
is the assumption that the single discipline of ethics is 
at once a speculative science and an art of morality. 
This is really the assumption that underlies Green’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘the application of moral philosophy to the 
guidance of conduct”’ (‘‘Prolegomena to Ethics,’’ Book 
IV). It is also involved in Dr. Rashdall’s view of the 
nature of ethics,—a theory which seeks to make the best 
of both worlds. Both these thinkers believe that ethics is 
a theoretical science. But at the same time their prac- 
tical interest in the concrete facts of life leads them to 
insist that this purely speculative science must somehow 
have a real practical influence on conduct. In order to 
avoid inconsistency with his general view of ethics, 
Green is forced to hold that its principles do not apply 
directly to concrete cases of conduct. But in cases of 
genuine perplexity of conscience, though ethics does not 
provide any direct assistance, it will have some practical 
value, in so far as it helps to clear away irrelevant con- 
siderations. Ethics is a kind of moral rink-sweeper. 
Very similar on this point is the view of Dr. Rashdall. 
Ethies is a branch of speculative philosophy and has a 
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value which is primarily purely theoretical. But while 
this conception satisfies Dr. Rashdall’s head his heart 
revolts. Ethics must be of some practical use in con- 
nection with concrete problems of conduct. But on the 
question how this practical applied character is consist- 
ent with its purely theoretical nature Dr. Rashdall really 
gives no guidance. 

These difficulties vanish if we cease to attempt to har- 
monize practical and theoretical elements within ethics, 
and recognize frankly that there are two sciences, one 
of which is theoretical and the other practical, the prac- 
tical science being derived from and dependent upon the 
speculative. In thus solving the problem, we are not 
cutting the Gordian knot. We show that the problem 
has been rendered insoluble by an irrational element in- 
troduced by a false assumption. Ethics itself has no 
practical function and no practical value. It is as purely 
theoretical as geometry. Geometry as such has no prac- 
tical relation to human experience, though the sciences 
based upon it do have such relations. So, the science 
based upon ethics may have great practical utility. It 
applies the ultimate principles of ethics in particular 
types of cases and in particular cases. Casuistry will 
formulate detailed rules for guidance in type-cases of 
recognized difficulty. Thus through the practical science 
of casuistry (and only in this way) ethical principles will 
become actually operative and influential in the complex 
realm of human conduct. 

(2) The principles of ethics are universal and abso- 
lute, but those of casuistry are mere general rules af- 
fected by and allowing for circumstances and conditions. 
Casuistry expressly recognizes that circumstances alter 
eases. It expressly recognizes that its rules are condi- 
tional. Under certain conditions they are imperative, 
but under other conditions their binding force entirely 
disappears. While the imperatives of ethics are cate- 
gorical, those of casuistry are hypothetical. But it does 
not follow that the rules or maxims of casuistry involve 
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heteronomy, in Kant’s sense. They are particular prac- 
tical rules holding only in certain circumstances and un- 
der certain conditions, but within the universe of con- 
duct in which they exist their authority is of the same 
kind as that of the universal laws of ethics. In being 
made conditional, they do not pander to the lower ele- 
ments in human nature. 

A true casuistry will recognize only certain kinds of 
circumstances and conditions. The conditions with ref- 
erence to which casuistry applies the universal principles 
of ethics must be of such a kind that (a) they do not in- 
volve an end which rests on an assumption at variance 
with the system of ethics; and that (b) the rules drawn 
up as means toward an end are not inconsistent with the 
universal principles from which they purport to be de- 
duced. Both these points may be illustrated from the 
casuistical literature of the fifteenth century. There are 
elegant Italian booklets which contain special rules of 
conduct for the procuress and the courtesan. Such a de- 
partment of casuistry conflicts with our first condition. 
Our second condition excludes such a specimen of casu- 
istry as Loyola’s rules for the attainment of sanctity. 
These rules involve the atrophy of the will and the moral 
cadaverization of the man. In the end there is nothing 
which conflicts with a system of ethics, but the means 
towards that end are strictly immoral. 

(3) Ethies is an exact science, casuistry an inexact. 
Perhaps the authority of Aristotle may be cited against 
this view that ethics is an exact science. But when Aris- 
totle remarks (‘‘Ethics,’’ I, 3) that in any investigation 
only that degree of exactitude should be sought which 
the subject-matter admits of, he is thinking more of what 
we call casuistry than what we call ethics. There is no 
reason for expecting an ultimate inexactitude in ethics. 
The complexity of its subject-matter makes it difficult 
to attain exactitude. But the class of subject-matter with 
which it deals is the same as that of logic and esthetic. 
There is no essential reason in the nature of things why 
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there should be greater inexactness in a science which 
deals with human conduct than in one which treats of 
human thinking. But the practical sciences or arts based 
on these pure speculative sciences are all inexact and 
necessarily inexact. Rhetoric is inexact, poetics (e. g., 
such a body of rules for composing successful plays as 
Aristotle gives us in his ‘‘ Poetics’’) is inexact, and casu- 
istry is inexact. The rules which they state to be ap- 
plicable under certain circumstances and in certain con- 
ditions to particular cases are always approximations. 
They apply with approximate exactness in particular 
eases of a certain type. The statement of Vauvenargues, 
“‘Peu de maximes sont vrates a tous égards,’’ would 
have been true if he had said ‘no maxims.’ All maxims 
purport to be true only within certain conditions, and 
even within these conditions they are only approximately 
true. The particular case is always unique; that is, it 
occurs only once, and it is to some extent, however slight, 
irregular and sui generis. 

But, it may be objected, are not these admissions fatal 
to casuistry? For two reasons I do not think so. In 
the first place, casuistry is a practical science. Even 
though the material it works upon is often recalcitrant, 
even though it applies in particular cases with only ap- 
proximate exactness, the margin of error in any case 
may be very slight,—so slight as not to interfere with 
its practical utility. An exact parallel is furnished by 
the practical science or art of medicine. The particular 
cases with which the medical man deals all differ in cer- 
tain respects. But in treating a case and applying the 
general rules which hold in such a type of case, the 
trained physician distinguishes the significant from the 
insignificant irregularities which appear in the particu- 
lar case. Insignificant irregularities may be safely 
ignored; significant irregularities call for modification 
in the general rules which apply in that type of case. 
But nobody would dream of denying, on the ground of 
this relative inexactness, the practical utility of medical 
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science. And it appears gratuitous to do this in the case 
of casuistry. 

Further, inasmuch as the rules of casuistry are not 
merely formule in a Nautical Almanac, its inexactness 
is not a fatal defect. The rules are not to be applied 
with unreasoning rigor and inelasticity. It is assumed 
that the discussion and investigation of concrete prob- 
lems of conduct is itself a valuable moral training. 
Thus the chief end of casuistry may be considered to 
be the training of casuists. The application of the rule 
in the particular case will depend on the educated 
judgment of the man himself. There is no essential 
reason why this should lead to moral laxity. On 
the contrary, it should provide moral dex; in which 
a man is progressively trained so that eventually he will 
apply habitually the spec r6yor. 

In a subsequent article I hope to sketch the main out- 
lines of such a system of casuistry as has been assumed 
in these last pages; to consider certain further objections 
which may be brought against it; and to show with ref- 
erence to actual particular cases how it may be of value 


in helping to decide concrete problems of conduct. 
G. A. JoHNstTon. 
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ABSOLUTISM AND THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. 
E. W. HIRST. 


E have of late been witnessing something like a 

revival of Absolutism. The brilliant Gifford Lec- 
tures of Dr. Bosanquet are no doubt doing much to keep 
before our minds, and recommend for our acceptance, 
that particular view of the world and its problems which 
is characteristic of Absolutism. It is, further, not with- 
out significance that in a statement of Christian belief 
in the terms of modern thought recently written by Ox- 
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ford men and published under the title ‘‘ Foundations,’’ 
one of its contributors, Mr. Moberley, seeks to assimi- 
late the God of religion to the Absolute of phil- 
osophy, at the same time describing Absolutism, not 
only as the soundest type of philosophy, but as the 
theory of reality from which a theologian has most to 
learn. 

It is from the point of view, not of theology, but of 
ethics, that we propose in this paper to make a study 
of the Absolutist position. We are so far from regard- 
ing such a philosophy as serviceable to the moralist in 
his search for foundation principles that we find it diffi- 
cult to see any compatibility between this metaphysic 
and ordinary ethical facts. We shall try to show that 
Absolutism ‘intellectualizes’ moral distinctions, and in 
consequence does not explain them so much as explain 
them away. We contend,—what perhaps will be readily 
granted,—that ‘good’ and ‘evil,’ as usually understood, 
are incompatible with the Absolutist’s view of reality. 
Interpreted, however, as ‘appearances’ of the real, they 
then become irreconcilable with the moral consciousness 
of man and are of the nature of ‘illusions.’ Our ultimate 
appeal is to this moral consciousness and its implicates. 
No doubt any ‘fact’ is not fully true. But if there are 
facts which are not merely partially inconsistent, but 
actually incompatible with a theory, and if ethical ex- 
perience presents such facts, the metaphysician has rea- 
son to doubt the adequacy of his view of the real. ‘‘It 
would manifestly be incompatible with the presence of 
any rational unity of structure in the experience-world 
that there should be a final and absolute lack of har- 
mony between that world, as it must be conceived by 
true thinking, and as it must be if our ethical aspirations 
are to be satisfied.’’? 

We may take, as a typical Absolutist view, the ac- 
count of reality given by Dr. Bosanquet. It is rigorously 





* Taylor, ‘‘Elements of Metaphysics,’’ p. 386. 
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‘logical,’ and is based upon the principle of non-contra- 
diction. Contradiction being taken as a mark of un- 
reality, the real must be the coherent, and that which 
is truly coherent will have the character of a self-con- 
sistent whole. The mind, unable to rest in a contradic. 
tion, must perforce resolve it by uniting opposed qualities 
within a wider and more comprehensive content, i. ¢., 
within a ‘world.’ Reality, in short, is a spiritual and 
all-inclusive whole having the identity of a differentiated 
system. And because ‘‘the ultimate tendency of thought 
is not to generalize but to constitute a world,’’ such a 
whole is the expression of Reason. Indeed, logic is re- 
ferred to as ‘the spirit of totality,’ and the aforemen- 
tioned criterion of non-contradiction becomes in its 
actual working the operative principle, not of metaphys- 
ical thought merely, but also of life. 

Since it is no part of our purpose to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of Absolutism as a metaphysical 
theory, we content ourselves with this brief statement 
of its presuppositions, and go on specially to consider 
difficulties which seem to us to beset the theory from 
the side of ethics. 

Now it is essential to Absolutism that there should be 
no differences incapable of unification. ‘‘ All differences 
come together in the Absolute,’’ says Bradley. The dif- 
ferences called Good and Evil cannot be regarded as any 
exception; the assumption is that moral distinctions like 
all others are only relative. Indeed, the problem of good- 
ness is identified with that of truth; intellectual and 
‘practical’ satisfaction tend to be undistinguished; and 
logic, as the spirit of totality, becomes the clue not to 
reality only, but also to ‘value.’ How thought and will 
are merged will be evident from the following quota- 
tions which we give from Dr. Bosanquet’s ‘‘Principle 
of Individuality and Value’’: ‘‘Thought is not a sepa- 
rate faculty of something known as the intelligence. It 
is the active form of totality, present in all and every 
experience of a rational being’’ (p. 59). ‘‘Will and 
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activity mean the operation of the nature of thought 
through the expansion of ideas into fact.’’ In other 
words, ‘‘thought is expressed both in conative and cog- 
nitive experience. ”’ 

Now it must, of course, be agreed that conation and 
cognition are never in fact independent, and that the 
one can never exist apart from the other. But to merge 
the two in one as the expression of what is called 
‘thought’ seems a proceeding by no means free from 
confusion. When ‘will’ is spoken of as the operation 
of the nature of thought through the expansion of ideas 
into fact, we have surely something like a circulus in 
definiendo, for in the idea of ‘expansion’ we have the fac- 
tor of ‘will’ in disguise. And because conation and cog- 
nition are not in fact independent, it does not follow 
that they are the same process. Conation is never found 
separate and alone, but it is recognized in experience as 
being a unique element of any content. Processes pri- 
marily cognitive cannot be assimilated to those which 
are more especially conative without confusion. Many 
will accept as the most important instance of such con- 
fusion Hegel’s identification of the dialectical movement 
of thought with the historical evolution of fact. And 
we cannot but think it another instance of the same con- 
fusion that Dr. Bosanquet should liken the processes 
by which rhythms, sounds, and colors are harmonized, 
to the operation of syllogizing. But our more imme- 
diate concern in this paper is with such an example of 
confusion as that where a logical is boldly substituted 
for an ethical explanation. We now go on to consider 
at some length this intellectualization of the moral prob- 
lem. 

At the outset we note that the whole is said to have 
‘value,’ and that this ‘value’ is identified (by Dr. Bosan- 
quet) with the ‘‘complete individuality of the universe 
as a conscious being.’’? This alone is stated to be the 
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ultimate value and standard of value. In short, ‘value’ 
means completeness of individuality; and since only the 
whole can be considered to be fully systematized ang 
self-coherent, only the whole can be regarded as hay- 
ing ‘value.’ But both ‘value’ and ‘perfection,’ which 
are said to characterize the whole, would seem by such 
usage to forfeit that ethical meaning which is their usual 
import. We commonly attribute ‘value’ or ‘perfection’ 
to that which might have been other than it is. But the 
whole can never be otherwise than it is, and whatever 
differentiation it is capable of arises out of its nature 
inevitably. Therefore without its ordinary normative 
significance the term ‘valuable’ must be predicated of 
reality. 

And throughout their expositions Absolutist writers 
tend to merge the ethical into the ‘logical.’ The differ- 
ence between good and evil is declared to lie in the ade- 
quacy of the contents of the action in which self-comple- 
tion is sought. The life of a man is moralized in the 
degree to which it is systematized. ‘‘A man is good in 
as far as his being is unified at all in any sphere of 
wisdom or activity’’ (‘‘Principle of Individuality,’’ p. 
347). And in the ‘‘essential nisus towards unification’’ 
the conation of the self may take the shape of a bad 
self from sheer logical necessity. Of this view is 
Dr. MeTaggart, who observes that ‘‘the realization 
that sin eannot give satisfaction is only an incident 
in the developement of a self which is implicitly moral 
all through, though it requires to be made explicitly 
‘* 

It is also the teaching of T. H. Green that the quality 
of the will as good or bad depends upon ‘‘the specific 
difference of the objects willed under the general form 
of self-realization.’’ 

Now all these views agree in regarding ethical activity 
as an aspect of one and the same process of integration 
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of the self such as is manifested, not only in the phe- 
nomena of volition, but also in every variety of the con- 
tent of experience. Evil, in short, is just a necessary 
stage towards that completer synthesis of activity which 
we call goodness. 

Now we submit that such a view of good and evil lacks 
even that amount of truth which should belong to what 
are regarded as only ‘appearances’ of the real. To the 
Absolutist, as Bradley confesses, good and evil are but 
one-sided aspects, each overruled and transmuted in the 
whole. But we cannot resist the conviction that in Ab- 
solutism the metaphysician, biased consciously or un- 
consciously by a preconceived theory of reality, tends 
so to interpret moral facts as to make them conform- 
able to such theory. In consequence, injustice, we think, 
is done to the facts. The discrepancy between the Ab- 
solutist and the popular view of conduct is so great as 
to amount to an incompatibility. 

We will try to indicate wherein the ethical teaching of 
Absolutism seems artificial and untrue. 

In the first place, the average man does not appear 
to us to regard the difference between good and evil as 
a matter merely of the systematization of action. To 
the ordinary moral consciousness evil is not a partial, 
as distinguished from good, which is a completer, uni- 
fication of deeds. Indeed, we have difficulty in finding 
meaning in the criterion. It is quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish good from evil on the principle of coherence 
in activity. Often an evil deed has a content much more 
highly systematized than that of a good deed. A suc- 
cessful forgery requires a masterly elaboration of de- 
tail. Only the most carefully considered adjustment of 
means to ends can make the clever rogue. And the ac- 
complished sensualist by well-regulated methods of vice 
unifies his career, making provision for the flesh to ful- 
fill its lusts. In contrast with all this, virtue often pre- 
sents great simplicity of expression,—such as in the gift 
of a ‘‘eup of cold water,’’—and on the score of ‘wisdom’ 
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the children of light may fall far short of the children 
of this world. 

But Absolutists urge that, as an attempt to system- 
atize action, evil sooner or later reveals its fragmentary 
character. The deeds of a bad man are said to inter. 
fere with, or fail to fit in with, the process of the com- 
plete unification of his life. But the meaning of this igs 
by no means clear. Suppose that by a course of evil a 
man loses health, reputation, personal liberty, in what 
sense do disease, disgrace, and imprisonment show the 
imperfect nature of the unification of his experience? 
As ‘facts’ or ‘events’ these are as truly parts of the 
whole of his life as health, honor, and freedom would be. 
The floor of his cell enters as an item of experience into 
his life just as truly as does the most sumptuous carpet 
of a drawing room. In days of disgrace as in days of 
honor he mingles with his fellows just as actually. Alike 
in disease and in health his body acts and reacts on its 
environment. From this point of view there is no ‘con- 
tradiction’ or breach of unity between the one type of 
life and the other. ‘‘If a gasometer were substituted 
for the tower of Salisbury Cathedral, the new building 
would be a different unity from the old one, and a much 
less beautiful unity. It would, I imagine, be, as a mat- 
ter of empirical fact, much less in harmony with the 
desires of most of the people who see it and,—partly 
on this account and partly on others,—the change would 
diminish the total amount of good in the world. But 
I cannot see that the new building would be less of a 
unity, more self-contradictory, or less real.’’ 4 

The ‘good’ and ‘evil’ experiences of a man are both 
real and so far cannot ‘conflict.2 However diverse in 
character, such experiences are quite consistent as 
‘facts’; between them there cannot be even ‘inequality.’ 
In this connection one is reminded of Wollaston’s view 
of right action as action which conforms to the truth of 
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things. Thus the evil of robbery was supposed to arise 
out of its being a denial of the existence of a social re- 
lationship between man and man. On which Leslie Ste- 
phen commented thus: ‘‘Thirty years of profound medi- 
tation had convinced Wollaston that the reason why a 
man should abstain from breaking his wife’s head was, 
that it was a way of denying that she was his wife.’’ But 
as Prof. Mackenzie (who gives this extract from Ste- 
phen) points out,’ a bad action is inconsistent, not with 
fact, but with an ideal. And similarly we would urge 
that a life of crime considered in its factual aspect con- 
tains within itself no ‘contradiction.’ Good and bad 
deeds, qua deeds, are in the same man incapable of con- 
flict. To describe an evil person’s life as imperfectly 
synthesized can mean only that sooner or later his deeds 
or their consequences conflict, not with themselves,— 
which would be meaningless,—but with some such ideal 
as happiness or affection. In short, the incompatibility 
is not between one act and another, but between act and 
value. 

But in the next place we may observe that the Abso- 
lutist is led to regard the difference between good and 
evil as one of their relative systematic character, be- 
cause he conceives that conduct is concerned primarily 
with ‘objects,’ or with a ‘content.’ And, of course, you 
can systematize ‘objects’ in various ways. So also can 
you alter the detail of the content of your actions. You 
may seek to satisfy desires of one kind or another, as 
you may determine. Yet we must not suppose that the 
Absolutist bases the difference between good and evil 
on a mere difference of the content of actions. Indeed, 
in his later volume of Gifford Lectures, Dr. Bosanquet 
remarks that good and evil, like truth and error, are 
made of the same stuff, evil being good in the wrong 
place, just as dirt is said to be matter in the wrong place. 
If, then, conduct is concerned alone with the content of 
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action, and if the character of that content does not in 
itself determine the difference between good and evil, 
that difference can lie only in the extent to which such 
content is systematized. On the analogy that error is a 
disarranged truth, evil will arise through the excessive 
and disproportionate exercise of certain desires. 

Now we agree that the ‘stuff’ of good and evil is the 
same, that they are formed out of the same content of 
desires, that when a man is ‘bad,’ it is in virtue of his 
making a ‘wrong’ use of the same powers or appetites 
of which a ‘right’ use is made by the good. Death is 
the same fact whether it follows the operation of a sur- 
geon or the blow of a murderer. Love and lust utilize 
the same ‘raw material.’ We think the unshakeable 
conviction of the ordinary moral consciousness to be that 
goodness is a matter of motive, that it lies rather in 
what a man is than in what he does, that morality is an 
attitude of the self. Almost on the last page of ‘‘The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual,’’ Dr. Bosanquet 
refers to ‘love’ as the ‘typical self-transcendence.’ But, 
this being accepted, what follows? Love is essentially an 
attitude of self to self; 7. e., an interpersonal relation. 
And an inquiry into the implications of the acts that 
men call ‘good’ will always reveal, we think, this inter- 
personal relation as their basis. It may indeed be seri- 
ously debated whether there are ultimately any duties to 
self apart from duties to others. However, the most 
civilized moral codes disclose as their outstanding char- 
acteristic this social reference of conduct. Now if ‘love’ 
be the typical self-transcendence, we do not see how 
love is possible apart from the existence and integrity 
of selves. Dr. Bosanquet suggests that it is ‘things’ 
which set the problem of life for persons, and not other 
persons. It is, he says, such ‘negative’ things as pain, 
conflict, and sacrifice. But we contend that the problems 
of pain and conflict arise in the last analysis out of a 
problem of persons. We venture to say that a large per- 
centage of the pain and conflict of human life is the re- 
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sult, directly and indirectly, of personal action in its 
avoidable ignorance, negligence, imprudence, and self- 
ishness. Man’s inhumanity to man is, in one form or 
another, the chief source of these ‘problems’ of life. 
Think only of the havoc caused by the racial poisons, 
alcohol and syphilis, in their widespread results of suffer- 
ing; think also of the multifarious evils wrought by self- 
ishness in national and international politics, as also in 
industry and commerce. We do not wish to deny that 
for a complete metaphysic there is a problem of ‘things.’ 
But what we do strenuously urge is that the moral prob- 
lem is a problem of ‘selves.’ Morality as ordinarily 
understood appears to us to rest upon interpersonal re- 
lationship as its essential basis. 

If so much be granted, something else follows. The 
facts of morality cannot be explained in terms of the 
category of ‘organic unity.’ Such a category as used 
by the Absolutist applies only to a whole of parts where 
the parts are for the whole but not for themselves, where 
indeed no real independence of the parts is possible. 
We claim that the category can be applied to the facts 
of morality only as these are distorted. For, indeed, the 
unification of ‘selves’ cannot be comparable to that of 
‘things,’ but must be sui generis. Unlike a whole of 
‘things,’ a whole of ‘selves’ is a whole of ‘wholes,’ of 
which each has existence and meaning. 

Now in the interaction of such ‘wholes’ account must 
be taken of the psychological fact that each of these 
‘selves’ tends to become so interested in itself as to de- 
sire to assume an importance out of all proportion to 
its position of prima facie equality as a whole among 
wholes. And it is no uncommon occurrence for one 
whole so to relate itself to other wholes as to endeavor 
to make them merely ‘organic’ or contributory to its own 
life. We do not know if an Absolutist would call such 
a process ‘logical’ in that it realizes a certain totality. 
But from the ethical point of view, men usually regard 
it as the negation of morality. It is nothing else than 
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that treatment of another as a mere means which Kant 
enunciated in the form of a criterion of evil. Integra- 
tion of such kind is accomplished only by the will to de- 
stroy all that other selves stand for; it is nothing but 
ego-centric life to which all other selves (and even God) 
are sought to be made subordinate. 

Now this kind of self-realization, obtained at the ex- 
pense of the ethical integrity of other selves, may be 
called ‘contradictory.’ And contradiction arises in a 
twofold manner. In the first place, it must be called a 
‘contradiction’ that the self-realization of one should 
mean the self-obliteration of others. That is the kind 
of unreasonableness referred to by Kant in his first 
formula of the Categorical Imperative. Its effect virtu- 
ally is to deprive morality of ‘objectivity,’—and to make 
it the peculiar attribute of only one self in the cosmos, 
after the analogy of solipsism in the theory of knowl- 
edge. 

But, secondly, inasmuch as the attempt at domination 
on the part of one self may be confronted with a simi- 
lar attempt on the part of another, ‘contradiction’ of 
another kind will ensue; i. e., a hostility of wills. Such 
a contradiction, we submit, is unique, and must have its 
own peculiar problem of reconcilement. ‘Things’ may 
be ‘thought’ together; but the merging of wills is neither 
effected nor understood by the application of a category 
of organic unity. The kind of synthesis relevant in the 
one case is irrelevant in the other. Wills which, so to 
speak, move in different planes can become adjusted, not 
so much by a mutual shifting of the mental viewpoint, 
as by an actual reconstruction of the attitude of the self 
as a whole. According to the Absolutist doctrine of de- 
grees of truth, one may transcend oneself by attaining 
to a more comprehensive view of reality. But it seems 
to us that by gaining greater comprehensiveness of view 
a man gets ‘outside’ himself only in the sense that he 
obtains a wider horizon. No such increase of the cir- 
cumference will necessarily effect any displacement of 
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the center. And, indeed, you cannot transcend or remove 
your center, for your center is in the whole, and it is 
impossible to get outside that. But if our account of 
morality be true, it is an alteration of the position of 
the center which is necessary. For nothing can bring 
about the requisite adjustment of the will of one self to 
that of others (and of God) save, as Eucken puts it, ‘‘the 
radical displacement of our life-center.”’ 

Now a displacement of this kind seems for Absolut- 
ism not only impossible but meaningless. We are in the 
whole and cannot transcend it. Our very freedom seems 
jeopardized; for to allow to the ‘part’ any such inde- 
pendence as seems necessary for freedom would com- 
promise the nature of the whole as being Absolute. It 
is, however, acknowledged that the freedom of the agent 
is a ‘partial fact,’ and true for moral experience. But 
it is none the less firmly held that for metaphysical 
theory only the whole can be free. It is allowed that 
though acts are necessitated, the agent is free. But the 
agent is free only in and with the freedom of the Abso- 
lute. It is sufficient to say concerning this view that 
if an agent is free only in so far as the whole acts in 
and through him, the agent ceases to be a real doer, and 
becomes simply a depersonalized aspect of the Absolute. 
Absolutism cannot tolerate the idea of ‘an unrelated 
will’ such as a doctrine of the plurality of selves in some 
form demands. It seems to us, however, just as absurd 
to insist upon a ‘fully related’ will. A will fully related 
to the whole has ceased to be a ‘will’ in any sense that 
is useful for ethics. We fear that it is difficult to over- 
come the criticism that Absolutism is ‘fatalistic.’ 

In conclusion, may we say that we are of opinion that 
the criterion of codrdination of which Absolutists make 
so much, is, when adequately interpreted and applied, of 
great use in the understanding of the ethical problem. 
What greater codrdinating principle is there in the world 
than love? But the codrdination that love effects is not 
‘logical’ in its nature. It does not unite ‘things’; it 
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does not organize into one a multitude of particulars 
which apart from their unity have in themselves neither 
existence nor meaning. But, on the contrary, love codér- 
dinates selves; it unites persons; it produces in different 
souls the marvel of an identical life-interest; it effects 
in a variety of individuals a unanimity of aim; it makes 
’ men throughout the world the same in heart. And such 
a union of wills would have neither its possibility nor 
its glory were the separateness of individuals not as 
real as their moral unity. 

Nor must it be supposed that such ‘separateness’ has 
necessarily anything to do with egoism. Dr. McTaggart 
writes as though the isolated nature of the self formed 
the basis of sin. Dr. Bosanquet, too, considers that the 
theory of ‘relational individualism’ is incompatible with 
the idea of social solidarity. And Bradley, by his con- 
tention that self-assertion and self-sacrifice are discrep- 
ant and contradictory, seems to imply that there can be 
no activity of the self which is not one or the other. 
Against all such views we urge that the separateness 
(in some way) of selves is without ethical prejudice, 
having a metaphysical rather than a moral significance ; 
that what constitutes egoism is the isolation, not of the 
‘nature’ of the self, but of its ‘interest’; that it is the 
‘attitude’ rather than the ‘existence’ of individuals 
which is the great obstacle to social solidarity; that a 
natural assertion of the self is inevitable in all its ac- 
tivities, even in self-sacrifice, and that ‘self-assertion’ 
so called is not the mere assertion of the self, but a kind 
of conduct which is disrespectful to the claims of others. 
However, merely to be a ‘self’ and to exercise a ‘bare 
will’ is not to be moral. We become ‘moral’ only as we 
get into active relation with the lives of others, and 
‘good’ only as that interpersonal attitude is love. 

E. W. Hirst. 


Guascow. 

















THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF MAYA. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


6 Bron doctrine of Maya is considered by many think- 
ers, both in the East and the West, to be an integral 
part of the Vedanta philosophy. The Vedanta system is 
supposed to be an acosmic pantheism, holding that the 
Absolute called Brahman alone is real and the finite mani- 
festations are illusory. There is one absolute undiffer- 
entiated reality, the nature of which is constituted by 
knowledge. The entire empirical world, with its distinc- 
tion of finite minds and the objects of their thought, is 
an illusion. Subjects and objects are like the fleeting 
images which encompass the dreaming soul and melt 
away into nothingness at the moment of waking. The 
term Maya signifies the illusory character of the finite 
world. Sankara explains the Maya conception by the 
analogies of the rope and the snake, the juggler and 
jugglery, the desert and the mirage, and the dreamer 
and the dream. The central features of the Vedanta 
philosophy, as it is conceived at the present day, are 
briefly explained in the lines: 


Brahman is the real, the universe is false, 
The Atman is Brahman. Nothing else. 


Although the doctrine of Maya is viewed at the pres- 
ent day as an essential part of the Vedanta system, 
Oriental scholars are divided in their opinions concern- 
ing the relation of the Maya doctrine to the Vedanta 
system of philosophy. Mr. Gough, Dr. Deussen of Kiel, 
and Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shastri have all asserted that the 
doctrine of Maya is native to the Vedanta philosophy. 
They are of the opinion that the conception of Maya be- 
longs to the primitive speculation of the early sages of 
India. ‘‘The doctrine of Maya, or the unreality of the 
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duality of subject and object and the unreality of the 
plurality of souls and their environment, is the very life 
of the primitive Indian philosophy’’ (Gough, ‘‘Philos- 
ophy of the Upanishads,’’ p. 237). But, on the other 
side, Colebrooke and Dr. Thibaut hold that it is a graft 
of a later growth. Colebrooke, in a paper on the 
Vedanta, read before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1827, 
said: ‘‘The notion that the versatile world is an illu- 
sion (Maya) and that all that passes to the apprehen- 
sion of the waking individual is but a phantasy pre- 
sented to his imagination, and every seeming thing is 
unreal and all is visionary, does not appear to be the 
doctrine of the text of the Vedanta. I have remarked 
nothing which countenances it in the Sutras of Vyasa 
or in the gloss of Sankara, but much concerning it in 
the minor commentaries and elementary treatises. [ 
take it to be no tenet of the original Vedanta philosophy, 
but of another branch from which later writers have 
borrowed it and have intermixed and confounded the 
two systems.’’ Colebrooke is wrong in holding that he 
finds nothing in the gloss of Sankara which countenances 
the Maya doctrine. But he is right, according to the 
present writer, in thinking that the text of the Vedanta, 
viz., the Vedas, the earlier Upanishads, and the Vedanta 
Sutras, does not suggest, even remotely, the theory of 
Maya. On the other hand, it will be possible for us to 
establish that these texts point to a realistic conception 
of the universe. It was Sankara, under the influence 
of the Buddhistic teaching, following the traditions of 
Gaudapada, who imported the conception of Maya into 
the Vedanta system. Maya is a pivotal principle of the 
later Sankara Vedanta, but it is not a part of the primi- 
tive cosmological conception of the Vedas and the earlier 
Upanishads. This controversy over the relation of the 
Maya theory to the Vedanta philosophy is not peculiar 
to our age. Even Indian thinkers of the past have 
doubted the authenticity of the Maya theory. Vignana 
Bikshu cites with approval a passage from the Padma 
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Purana, where the tenet of Maya is said to be erypto- 
Buddhistic. In the Padma Purana, Isvara says to Par- 
vati, his wife: ‘‘I, myself, goddess, assuming the form 
of a Brahman, uttered in the Kali age the false doctrine 
of Maya, which is covert Buddhism, which imputes a per- 
verted and generally censured signification to the words 
of the Veda and inculeates the abandonment of cere- 
monial works and an inactivity consequent on such ces- 
sation’? (Muir, ‘‘Sanskrit Texts,’’ Vol. III, p. 202). 
Thus the doctrine of Maya is considered by some to be 
an essential feature of the Vedanta system, while others 
view it as an accidental accretion to the system. What 
is the place of Maya in the Vedanta philosophy? It is 
the aim of this paper to contribute to the solution of 
this problem. 

The Upanishads, which are the concluding portions of 
the Vedas, the Brahma Sutras, and the Bhagavadgita 
form the texts of the Vedanta philosophy. The latter 
two are only summaries of the Upanishads, and the 
Upanishads grew out of the speculation of the Vedas. 
It is, therefore, our business to describe briefly the sys- 
tems of thought contained in the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads, and to see if they lend any countenance to the 
Maya theory. 

It is an oft-quoted saying that philosophy begins in 
wonder. The mystery of the world with all its changes 
strikes the reflective temper. How does the white milk 
come from the red cow? How is it that the sun does 
not fall down? ‘‘Unpropped beneath, not fastened firm, 
how comes it that downward turned, he falls not down- 
ward?”’ (Rigveda, IV, 13, 5.) Philosophy, according to 
Hegel, is a thinking consideration of things. In think- 
ing, we reach the law of the object, its essence, its uni- 
versal element, in a word, its explanation. The Vedic 
philosophy grew out of a demand for the explanation 
of actual experience. Philosophy bade men seek be- 
neath all change, which is the law of life, unity and per- 
sistency. All things are passing; what remains? Any- 
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thing or nothing? The Vedic age raised the problem of 
philosophy and offered a solution. It was then that at- 
tempts to reflect upon the world of experience were made 
for the first time. But we should bear in mind that the 
Vedas are a production of a race as yet in its infancy, 
struggling to give expression to its religious emotions. 
Viewed with our eyes, they appear unphilosophical. By 
a rigorous application of the principle of causality, the 
Vedic philosophers were forced to postulate deities be- 
hind the natural forces. Why should the sun rise every 
morning and the moon every evening, if it is not due 
to powers working behind them? Such was the origin 
of the gods Surya and Soma. The ancient Hindu saw 
a god in the clouds and heard a god in the winds. The 
world of nature became a divine community. The ele- 
mental forces of earth and sky, fire and wind, became 
small divinities. Polytheism is the doctrine of the 
Vedas, though there were glimpses of the divine unity 
underlying all things. These glimpses were few and far 
between and were not sufficient to raise the people be- 
yond the seeming multiplicity of the divine. The Upani- 
shads, as we shall see, emphasized the unity of all things 
which was dimly suggested by the Vedas. 

During the Vedic period, the universe in all its full- 
ness was conceived as real. Only, the Vedic thinkers 
asked for an explanation of it: philosophy meant to 
them a disentangling of the ultimate elements from the 
chaos in which they are lost. The demand of philosophy, 
viz., scientific knowledge of reality, led them to postu- 
late a number of agents behind the diversity of things. 
But there is no suggestion here of the unreality of 
the universe. In a sense, reality, for these sages, was 
not something extra-empirical, but the world of ex- 
perience. 

Passing next to the Upanishads, we find that the think- 
ers of that era were not satisfied with many gods and 
many lords. They attacked the problem of philosophy 
boldly. Philosophy always seeks a unifying principle 
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by which the immense wealth of phenomena may be 
articulated into a coherent system or a cosmos: it views 
the whole universe with its infinite variety as one single 
system. The sages sought for an ultimate unity that 
can explain everything, that comprises both the ego and 
the non-ego. The polytheism of the Vedic age was dis- 
carded and the dim hints of monism thrown out by the 
Vedic hymns elaborated and developed. Thus the 
Upanishads naturally grew out of the Vedic hymns. 
That the different agents are one is suggested in sev- 
eral passages of the Rigveda. ‘‘They called him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni; then there is that celestial well- 
winged bird. Sages name variously that which is but 
one. They call it Agni, Yama, Mataraisvani’’ (Rigveda, 
I, 164, 46). 

The philosophic impulse led to the abolition of poly- 
theism and the synthesis of the many agencies. What 
is the nature of the supreme agency? Is it matter or 
spirit? The Upanishads declare that it is spirit. The 
Aitareya Upanishad, after enumerating the principal 
classes of objects, says: ‘‘ All this is produced by Rea- 
son and rests in Reason, and Reason is Brahman’? (Ait- 
areya Upanishad, II], 3). ‘‘As a mass of salt has 
neither inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of 
taste, thus indeed the Self has neither inside nor outside, 
but is altogether a mass of knowledge’’ (Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, IV, 5, 13). Another passage says: ‘‘It is 
the true, the Infinite, and knowledge’’ (Taittirya Upani- 
shad). In the Brahma Sutras, the theory of the Sank- 
hya philosophers that the Absolute or reality is matter 
or Prakriti is criticised. Because Pradhana or Prakriti 
does not possess the power of automatic guidance and 
control, it cannot be the Absolute. Thus the Brahma 
Sutras say: ‘‘The Pradhana cannot be the cause of the 
world, since the order and arrangement of the world is 
impossible on that hypothesis.’’ Hence, the Absolute 
is not matter; for order, harmony, and rationality can- 
not be due to the accident of material motions. The 
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blind workings of chance cannot give rise to the sublime 
order which we find everywhere in the universe. A su- 
preme intelligence was made the absolute principle. In 
place of a plurality of spirits, the Upanishads substituted 
one supreme spirit. But no attempt was made to ex- 
plain away as an illusion the world of experience which 
had aroused curiosity in the inquiring mind. Its ex- 
planation, however, was sought and the solution found 
in a supreme spirit. The supreme spirit was considered 
to be the explanation of all thinking beings and the ob- 
ject of all thought. In the IIT Aitareya Aranyaka, 6 Ad- 
hyaya, 1 Khanda, it is said: (2) ‘‘Who is he whom we 
meditate on as the self? Which is the self? (3) That 
by which we see (form), that by which we hear sound, 
that by which we perceive smells, that by which we utter 
speech, that by which we distinguish sweet and not 
sweet, and what comes from the heart and the mind, by 
perception, command, understanding, knowledge, wis- 
dom, seeing, holding, thinking, considering, readiness, 
remembering, conceiving, willing, breathing, loving, de- 
siring? (4) No, all these are various names only of 
knowledge (the true self), (5) and that self (consisting 
of knowledge) is Brahman, it is Indra, it is Prajapati. 
All the Devas, those five great elements, earth, air, ether, 
water, fire, these and those which are, as it were, small 
and mixed and seeds of this kind and that kind, born from 
eggs, born from the womb, born from heat, born from 
germs, horses, cows, men, elephants and whatsoever 
breathes, whether walking or flying and what is immov- 
able, all that is led (produced) by knowledge (the self). 
(6) It rests on knowledge (the self). The world is led 
(produced) by knowledge (the self). Knowledge is its 
cause. (7) Knowledge is Brahman.’’ (Max Miller, 
Upanishads, Vol. I, p. 245.) Thus, everything in the 
universe, instead of being dismissed as illusory, is 
thought to be produced by Brahman. But this principle 
of Brahman is recognized as immanent in the universe. 
It is not a corporeal presence seated on high in the 
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heavens, but an eternal spirit manifesting itself in all 
things. It is not apart from the world,—it is the world. 
The world is the product of Brahman, and, therefore, 
Brahman. Hence, instead of being an illusion, the world 
is the sole reality. There is nothing else besides it. 
‘‘Believe it, my son. That which is the subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its Self. It is the True; it is 
the Self and thou O! Svetaketu, art it’’ (Chandogya, 
VI Prapathaka, 12 Khanda). ‘‘That whence these 
beings are born, by which when born they live, into 
which they enter when they die, endeavor to know that; 
that is Brahman’’ (Taittirya Upanishad, III, 1). Here 
the highest point of the Upanishad teaching is reached, 
the identity of the finite self and everything else with 
the Absolute. The Absolute is the beginning of all things 
and the end of all things. 

We see that the Vedanta philosophers attacked the 
problem of reality: What is the explanation of this 
universe? They started out from the answer given by 
the Vedic sages that a plurality of gods is necessary to 
account for the universe, and improved upon it by re- 
ducing the plurality to a unity; this unity is regarded 
as a spiritual principle and is called Brahman. The 
whole world is regarded as nothing more nor less than 
a manifestation of Brahman, and is, therefore, just as 
real as Brahman is. Since Brahman is the fulness of 
being, the world which is but a manifestation thereof 
must be real. The significance of the different theories 
of creation discussed in the Upanishads is this, that 
Brahman and the world are very closely related. The 
two are one, though sometimes we regard one as the 
effect, the other as the cause. The accounts of creation 
in the Upanishads are not to be taken seriously; but they 
clearly show that the Upanishad writers did not con- 
ceive the world as pure illusion. They regarded the 
world as real and seriously set about accounting for its 
reality. If the world is unreal, questions concerning 
creation,—whether it is a product distinct from Brahman 
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or only a material modification of it,—can find no place.! 
These accounts of creation, according to the defenders 
of the Maya doctrine, are only concessions to popular 
clamor: the ignorant masses cannot be made to accept 
this lofty philosophy which preaches the reality of Brah- 
man and the illusory nature of the world. The multi- 
tude cannot deny the reality of the world. As Dr. 
Shastri remarks: ‘‘This extreme idealism, which re- 
fused to grant reality to the world, seemed to be rather 
too advanced for the ordinary understanding, which 
could not reconcile the fact that the world was there 
somehow or other, and it could therefore not be ex- 
plained away by being called unreal. The inherent em- 
pirical tendencies of our nature are too strong to be 
wholly conquered; howsoever they may be subdued, they 
still rise up at some time and refuse to harmonize with 
the metaphysical standpoint. Moreover, to the majority 
who are not accustomed to transcend the boundaries of 
empirical understanding, such metaphysical speculations 
as are contained in the pure idealism of Yagnavalkya 
seem hardly to convey any meaning. Yet these minds 
are not totally to be ignored by the old sages, they must 
then make room for some concession to the empirical 
consciousness which refuses to part with the idea of the 
reality of the world. It was possible to do this by grant- 
ing the existence of the world and yet maintaining at 
the same time that the sole reality is Atman’’ (‘‘The 
Doctrine of Maya,’’ pp. 67, 68). This explanation is, in- 
deed, ingenious and has long been the current one. But 
it is rather hard to comprehend. If the realistic con- 
ception of the universe is merely a concession to the 
views of the ignorant multitude, it is not easy to see 
why it is emphasized again and again, in almost every 
Upanishad. The Upanishad writers, who were wholly 
untrammelled by authority, cannot be supposed to have 





1For accounts of creation see Chandogya VI, 2, 3; Aitareya, I; Mun- 
daka Upanishad, first part of the second Mundaka. 
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laid stress on a strictly untenable position, if it appeared 
untenable to them. The untenableness of the doctrine 
of the reality of the world, and its supposed origin as 
a device to satisfy the gross and empirica! nature of 
the multitude, are inventions of the later Vedantins who 
refuse to grant the reality of the world, but who still 
seek to harmonize their teachings with the Upanishads. 
If we distinguish the facts from their hypothetical and 
interpretative gloss, we will see that the accounts of 
creation are genuine parts of the earlier Vedanta philos- 
ophy, and that this philosophy recognized the reality of 
the world, though it conceived it as an expression of the 
nature of Brahman. 

Thus we see how ancient Hindu philosophy sought for 
an explanation of the world of experience and arrived at 
the solution that the whole world is identical with the 
Eternal Spirit. There is no duality between the two, 
between the world and the spirit. The world is the spirit. 
But any one portion of the world, any aspect thereof, 
is only a phase of the eternal spirit and is, therefore, 
not the spirit. Every part is dependent on the others, 
which altogether constitute Brahman. Reality is the 
whole, and it is one system. It is impossible to be satis- 
fied with anything short of the whole. ‘‘Sir, in what does 
the infinite rest? In its own greatness or not even in 
greatness?’’ (2) ‘‘In the world they call cows and horses, 
elephants and gold, slaves, wives, fields, houses, great- 
ness. I do not mean this,’’ thus he spoke, ‘‘for in that 
case, one being (possessor) rests in something else (but 
the infinite cannot rest in something different from 
itself).’’ (Chandogya Upanishad, VII Prapathaka, 24 
Khanda.) Any part or feature of reality may be re- 
garded as dependent on some other part or parts. In 
the case of everything but the absolute system as a 
whole, this dependence is found. Only the Absolute is 
real. We are unable to rest in any of the objects as an 
absolute reality, i. e., a reality that does not need to be 
referred to anything else as its explanation. Reality 
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is that which stands in need of nothing else. So a plural- 
ity of realities is a contradiction in terms. Reality, in 
other words, is an organism, furnished with a multiplic- 
ity of organs and manifestations of life. The true is 
the whole, and the untrue is the fragmentary or the lim- 
ited. The finite is real in so far as it is an organic unity, 
organic with the whole life of the Absolute. We all 
exist in and not apart from God. The Absolute is a 
single, all-inclusive system. The finite, we say, is an ex- 
pression of the spiritual principle, although the Vedanta 
does not regard it as an exhaustive expression of the 
spirit. The finite is an aspect (though a partial aspect) 
of reality. The finite is the incomplete, while the infinite 
is the complete and the sufficient. To be finite is to be 
limited. There is something else to limit it. It is not 
self-sufficient. As Hegel would put it, the finite always 
transcends itself. The Absolute is neither this nor that, 
but the whole in its completeness; the finite-is real as a 
part of the Absolute. The completely independent real- 
ity is the whole which we call the Absolute. The finite 
which sets itself up as a res completa, is real only in its 
relation to the whole. The reality of the finite is not 
denied. It has a life of its own as a part of the whole. 
Again, if we look at the parts, we will find change, but 
if we look at reality as a whole, we find that though there 
is change, yet there is persistence. Identity is main- 
tained even in change. The whole will remain identical 
with what it is even if there be change in the parts. If 
persistence or permanence is supposed to be the test of 
reality, we find it is only the whole that is real, for only 
that is unchanging while the finite changes. ‘‘ Brahman 
is the unchanging among changing things’’ (Katha 
Upanishad, II, 22). The whole remains even though 
there is change. The whole of nature with all that be- 
longs to it is in a process of change. The parts of na- 
ture with their changes are in time, but the whole is 
out of time. Thus, the permanent or the unchanging or 
the real or the self-sufficient is the whole or the totality 
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of existence, and it is otherwise called Brahman, for 
Brahman is all modifications. It is everything that ex- 
ists. Brahma Sutras (II, 1, 22) distinctly declares that 
Brahman is adhika; i. e., more than the individual souls. 
The finite modifications, as the poet says, 


. are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


This idea is brought out by the Mundaka Upanishad, 
which declares that Brahman is that ‘‘through which, if 
it is known, everything else becomes known’’ (I Mun- 
daka, 1 Khanda, verse 3). Again, the Chandogya Upani- 
shad says, ‘‘When Brahman is known, everything is 
known’’ (VI, 1). 

We see, there is a great difference between this view, 
which ascribes reality,—though a dependent reality,— 
to the finite world, and the Maya view, which reduces it 
to an illusion. The world which our intellect reveals to 
us is real, though its reality is limited and partial. The 
finite world is not absolutely real, for it demands some- 
thing else on which it depends. It is Brahman that im- 
parts its being to the world. But from this it does not 
follow that our life is a mere dream and our knowledge 
of the world a mere phantasy. However imperfect and 
inadequate it may be, it is a real knowledge of a real 
world. The world, to the Maya theorists, is a false ap- 
pearance, as unreal as the snake for which a piece of 
rope is mistaken; according to the strict Vedantic view, 
it is an inadequate expression of the spiritual principle, 
and yet as real as Brahman. The Vedanta texts ask us 
to rid ourselves of the belief in the separate and indi- 
vidual existence of the finite modes. They tell us that 
their reality is Brahman or the whole. We have to see 
Brahman in everything and everything in Brahman. 
‘‘The self in all beings and all beings in the self, thus 
sees the self-poised with equal vision in all’’ (Bhagavad- 
gita, VI, 29). ‘‘He who sees all beings in the supreme 
self and the supreme self in all beings, becomes fearless 
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and is not anxious about saving his self’’ (Isavasya 
Upanishad, mantra 6). ; 
Can this reality be known? According to the view of 
the Absolute we have just sketched, the absolute reality 
cannot be known in its entirety. Our intellect is so con- 
stituted that it can grasp reality only piece by piece. 
We can see things only in a fragmentary way. Brah- 
man is infinitely more than what our finite lives can ex- 
press. Reality is the whole; the finite consciousness is 
limited, and cannot therefore grasp the whole. Reality 
can be known by us only dimly as through a glass, but 
We can never see it face to face. The object of our 
knowledge is limited, finite, and only partial. It is not 
as real as the whole. This does not mean that our knowl- 
edge is false. We do not know Brahman fully, but we 
know it partially. Kena Upanishad says: ‘‘I do not 
think, I know Him fully, nor do I say I know Him not 
at all, for I know. He amongst us who says, ‘I know 
Him,’ he knows Him not. He who says, ‘I do not know 
Him,’ he knows indeed’’ (II Khanda, mantra 2). This 
passage clearly shows that Brahman is unknowable in 
its entirety, while knowable in part. Reality is neither 
completely unknown nor completely known. Reality in 
its wholeness cannot be grasped by the discursive un- 
derstanding, which distinguishes, separates, and relates. 
The final unity at which thought aims is beyond all con- 
cepts. The feature of selective activity characteristic 
of the human mind makes it unequal to the task of grasp- 
ing reality. Thought on account of its very nature is 
destined to fail in its enterprise. Reality is the whole, 
and its essence is spiritual, but we cannot grasp it. It 
is in us, though we do not know it. The following 
passages bring out the fact that the Upanishad writers 
considered our understanding inadequate to the task of 
knowing reality: ‘‘The eye does not go thither, nor 
speech, nor mind. We do not know, we do not under- 
stand, how can any one teach it?’’ (Kena Upanishad, 
Khanda I, verse 3.) ‘‘The Self is to be described by 
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no, no; He is incomprehensible, for He cannot be com- 
prehended”’ (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad III, 9, 26). 
“This idea of the Self that thou hast gained is not to 
be attained by the discursive intellect’’ (Katha Upani- 
shad, valli 2). Although the Vedantins were satisfied 
that the intellect, which works through the categories of 
subject and object, which breaks up unity and marks 
off one thing from another, cannot grasp the Absolute, 
they thought there was a higher kind of knowledge, 
knowledge of intuition, knowledge of immediate appre- 
hension of reality, which made reality known. The 
Vedanta philosophy does not stop with a confession of 
the impotence of the human reason. Immediate appre- 
hension is capable of putting us in possession of reality. 
In a final intuition we can realize the immediate fact 
that all is one. Know it we cannot; but realize it we 
must. Logic does not help us here, but it is life. Though 
we cannot know it, we can see it. This is an element of 
mysticism in the Vedanta system. We are told that we 
know the Absolute immediately, by feeling or by An- 
schauung, but this is not philosophy or a rational ex- 
position of the nature of reality. We want the soul of 
the seer or the eye of the artist to take in at one glance 
the whole of reality, which cannot be comprehended by 
our intelligence. Bhava, questioned by Vashkalin con- 
cerning Brahman, explained it to him by silence. He 
said to him, ‘‘Learn Brahman, O Friend,’’ and became 
silent. Then on a second or a third question he re- 
plied: ‘‘I am teaching yva indeed, but you do not un- 
derstand. Silent is that Self.’’ This silence is an 
indication of spiritual rapture where human speech and 
understanding fail. 

Resuming the thread of our argument, we see that the 
earlier Vedantin does not deny reality to the finite, but 
grants Brahman or the Absolute a reality that embraces 
the reality of the finite world. The analogies which the 
Upanishads use to illustrate the relation between the 
Absolute and the finite world clearly indicate the reality 
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of the finite world. In the Chandogya Upanishad it is 
said: ‘‘My dear, as by one clod of clay, all that is made 
of clay is known, the difference being only a name aris- 
ing from speech, but the truth being that all is clay .. .” 
(VI Prapathaka, Khanda 1). Plainly the finite world 
is not a vivasta or an illusion, but a parinama or a real 
modification of Brahman. The finite world has Brah- 
man for its causal substance, as clay is the causal mat- 
ter of earthen pots. The illustrative instance of a lump 
of clay does not say that either the effect is unreal or 
the process by which the cause is transformed into the 
effect is unreal. The world is nothing but Brahman, 
and, therefore, the world is not a baseless illusion or an 
imaginary dream. But the reality of the world is its 
dependence on the Absolute. The Vedanta philosophy 
does not dispute the reality of the world, but simply de- 
clares that the world is not unconditioned. In the same 
Upanishad it is said: ‘‘Brahman is the subtile essence 
... by which the whole Nyagrodha tree exists’’ (VI 
Prapathaka, Khanda 12). The whole of reality is an 
organism, and it is a spiritual organism, and the essence 
of the organism is constituted by Brahman or the eter- 
nal spirit. The different parts of the organism are but 
differentiations of the Absolute. The whole is Brahman. 
Again, in the Vedanta Sutras, the relation of Brahman 
to the individual souls is represented as that of the snake 
to its coils. Apart from the snake there are no coils, 
just as apart from Brahman there is no world. The 
snake is the coils and the hood and the erect posture and 
so on. So Brahman is the whole. The coils by them- 
selves have no independent reality. Just so the finite 
world has no independent reality. But the coils are as 
real as the snake. So the world is as real as the Abso- 
lute. (See Vedanta Sutras, ITI, 2-28, Vol. III, p. 174.) 

It is supposed that passages which speak of the sole 
reality of Brahman involve the implication that the 
finite world is unreal. Dr. Deussen thinks the theory 
of Maya forms the ‘necessary complement’ ‘to the doc- 
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trine of the Atman’ (‘‘Philosophy of the Upanishads,’’ 
p. 44). Dr. Shastri remarks: ‘‘The theory may be 
enunciated in two ways: (1) that the world is an illusion 
or appearance, and (2) that the only reality is the At- 
man. These two statements mean the same thing, so 
that the passages which emphasize the statement that 
the Atman is the only reality, clearly mean that all else 
(i. e., other than the Atman, viz., the world, etc.) is not 
real’’ (‘‘The Doctrine of Maya,’’ p. 49). We protest 
against this logic. The inference of the unreality of the 
world from the sole reality of Brahman is legitimate, 
if the world is viewed as separate from Brahman. But 
is there any ground for such an assumption? The de- 
fenders of the Maya theory assume that the world is 
something different from Brahman; they combine with 
this assumption the premise that Brahman alone is real 
and logically conclude that the seemingly solid world is 
illusory. We grant the premise that Brahman alone is 
real; but we dispute the truth of the other premise that 
the world is something different from Brahman. The 
reality of Brahman according to the Vedanta is not ex- 
clusive of the reality of the universe. The two are not 
different. The visible universe has its basis in Brah- 
man. As things made of clay are as real as the lump 
of clay, the universe is as real as Brahman underlying 
it. The reality of Brahman everywhere asserted in the 
Upanishads, instead of implying the unreality of the 
world, logically involves its reality. Anything apart 
from the Self is unreal, but the world is the Self. There 
are passages which say, ‘‘It is the air, it is the fire.’’ 
The Svetasvatara Upanishad says (IV, 3): ‘‘Thou art 
woman; thou art man; thou art youth; thou art maiden; 
thou as an old man totterest along on thy staff; thou 
art born with thy face turned everywhere.’’ The differ- 
ent theories of creation, however much they differ in 
regard to details, still agree on this one point that the 
world has for its creator Brahman. The Chandogya 
Upanishad says: ‘‘Being only, my dear, was this in the 
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beginning, only one without a second. It thought, may 
I be many, may I grow forth? It sent forth fire’’ (VI, 
2,1, 3). Again: ‘‘In the beginning all this was Self, 
one only; there was nothing else blinking whatsoever. 
He thought, shall I send forth worlds?’ (Aitareya 
Aranyaka, II, 4, 1, 12). ‘‘That whence these beings are 
born, by which when born they live, into which they enter 
when they die, endeavor to know that, that is Brahman’’ 
Taittiriva Upanishad). 

The Vedanta Sutras, which in concise aphorisms sum 
up the essential features of the Vedanta system of 
philosophy, lay down in the second Sutra the definition 
of Brahman as ‘‘that whence the origin and so on (i. e., 
sustentation and reabsorption) of this world proceed.”’ 
The Vedanta Sutras declare that the Brahman is a unity 
in variety and not a pure blank identity, for they say: 
‘And likewise in the Self there are diversified objects”’ 
(Sutras, Pada 1, Adhyaya II, Sutra 28). In the face 
of these statements, which clearly establish the one- 
ness of the finite and the infinite, it cannot be main- 
tained that the reality of Brahman means the falsity of 
the finite. The argument will be valid on a dualistic 
metaphysics which makes the infinite and the finite dif- 
ferent, but not on a monistic system like the Vedanta, 
in which the finite world and Brahman are said to be one. 

When confronted with this difficulty, the Sankara 
Vedantins are ready with the answer that all this belongs 
to lower knowledge, which has for its aim the satisfac- 
tion of the ordinary empirical intellect. The Brahman 
that is described as the cause of the universe is not the 
unqualified, distinctionless Brahman of higher knowl- 
edge, but the Brahman associated with Maya termed 
Iswara, belonging to lower knowledge. But to this dis- 
tinction between higher knowledge, treating of Nirguna 
Brahman, and lower knowledge, treating of Saguna 
Brahman, we have to object on the following grounds: 
The Brahma Sutras are an epitome of the philosophic 
teaching of the Upanishads. We, therefore, naturally 
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expect a definition of the higher Brahman there. They 
attempt in their very first Sutra to give us an exposi- 
tion of Brahman, and that of necessity must be the ex- 
position of the higher Brahman belonging to the supe- 
rior science. The definition given in the second Sutra 
is that Brahman is the cause of the origin, preservation, 
and reabsorption of the world. It would be hard to 
suppose an inquiry into Brahman starting with a false 
possibility were it not for Sankara’s commentary on 
the second Sutra, in which he observes that Isvara is 
the Brahman referred to as the originator (and so on) 
of the world. It is Brahman in union with Maya from 
whom the false appearance of the world is projected. 
Sankara, in the interests of his system, has to assume 
that it is not Brahman, but a false Brahman, that is the 
cause of the world. He dismisses the world as illusory, 
but there are texts holding to its reality and even point- 
ing out that Brahman is the cause of its reality. The 
way out of the difficulty is that all this is lower knowl- 
edge, intended to satisfy the ordinary intellect. The 
world is real. It is projected out of Brahman associated 
with Maya. The unreal nature of Isvara and his prod- 
uct, the world, will become apparent if one acquires 
higher knowledge. But in the view of the present writer, 
this entire difficulty is due to a twisting of the Vedanta 
. doctrine. It is not our purpose just now to criticise the 
doctrine of Maya. All we are interested in making clear 
is that it has no support in the earlier form of the 
Vedanta philosophy. If the Maya doctrine had really 
been held by the earlier Vedantins, they would have said 
something about Maya when the theories of creation 
were described. When speaking of the material cause 
of the world even, Brahman is asserted to be the mate- 
rial cause. There is not a single word about Maya. 
The Vedanta Sutra says: ‘‘Brahman is the material 
cause on account of this not being in conflict with 
the promissory statements and illustrating instances”’ 
(I Adhyaya, 4 Pada, Sutra 23). If Sankara’s theory 
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is held by the earlier Vedantins, then Maya must be 
supposed to be upadana of the material world; but they 
say that the material cause or upadana is Brahman, and 
object to a suggestion of the Sankhyas which makes the 
material cause identical with Maya, with which is gen- 
erally identified the Prakriti of the Sankhyas. Here, if 
anywhere, we should expect a reference to Maya if the 
Sutrakara entertained that belief, but there is no refer- 
ence to it. Secondly, the distinction between higher 
Brahman and lower Brahman is foreign to the Upani- 
shads. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Brahman is 
represented as destitute of qualities in one place (VIII 
Prakaranam), and in another place Brahman is referred 
to as the Ruler of the world. ‘‘By the command of the 
Imperishable, the sun and moon stand apart.’’ Even 
Sandilya Vidya (Chandogya, III, 14) is not aware of the 
distinction between the lower and the higher Brahman. 
Sankara holds that this distinction is necessary to syn- 
thetize the different accounts of Brahman. It may be 
regarded as a practical working assumption. In some 
passages Brahman is described as incomprehensible, in 
some others Brahman is described as the cause of this, 
that, etc. How are the two views to be reconciled? To 
explain the discrepancy it is not necessary for us to as- 
sume that the former passages describe the higher Brah- 
man and the latter the lower Brahman, and that the 
lower Brahman is an appearance of the higher Brahman 
since Maya is associated with it. For it is quite possible 
that the Upanishads, when their interest is to lay stress 
on the finite nature of the human intellect and its in- 
capacity to grasp the nature of reality, speak of Brah- 
man as something that cannot be characterized ade- 
quately by the finite mind; and that they describe it as 
the Self, the life of all, that in which we live, move, and 
have our being when they are interested in showing that 
the whole universe is based on and is Brahman. There 
is no suggestion that the two are different. No doubt 
the Mundaka Upanishad distinguishes between superior 
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and inferior knowledge (see I Mundaka, 1 Khanda, 
verses 4 to 5). But superior knowledge is not here 
knowledge of distinctionless Brahman; nor is inferior 
knowledge that of determinate Brahman. Superior 
knowledge treats of Brahman, while inferior knowledge 
treats of sacrifices, modes of performance, ete. The 
Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita are, according to the 
Mundaka Upanishad, superior knowledge. They are 
born of the spirit of revolt against the ceremonial por- 
tion of the Vedas. The Vedas lend color to the doctrine 
that religiosity consists in the observance of the cere- 
monial. The Upanishads or the higher knowledge point 
out that the more important thing is the inner mind and 
right knowledge. So the Vedas, with all their append- 
ages, are held to be inferior to the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita, which speak of the nature of the individual 
soul and its relation to the Eternal Reality. 

Let us conclude this discussion concerning the place 
of Maya in the Vedanta philosophy with a consideration 
of the positive or the negative nature of the Absolute. 
Is Brahman the fullness of being or is it an empty ab- 
straction? The Vedantins, including Sankara and his 
followers, admit that the Brahman is all-real and all- 
perfect. But this all-reality of Brahman can be granted 
only if the world is real. If the world is Maya, then 
Brahman becomes a pure blank, a negative infinite. It 
is, as Hegel would put it, a spurious infinite. It is a 
mere beyond, which we do not know. It can never be 
the explanation of all that is, for there is nothing. The 
world is not. But according to the Vedantin, the Abso- 
lute is pure affirmative Being, the presupposition from 
which all determinations of the finite proceed. Knowing 
it, we know everything. An acosmic interpretation (like 
the theory of Maya) that denies the reality of the finite 
world, will make the Vedantic Absolute a pure nothing. 
Such an interpretation would deserve Erdmann’s criti- 
cism, which likens this Absolute to the lion’s den in the 
fable, in which all the footsteps of thought are pointed 
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inward and none directed outward. But according to 
the earlier Vedanta, the Absolute is not merely the nega- 
tion of the finite, but is its explanation. The Absolute 
includes the finite. It is the whole. It is the self-deter- 
mining principle which manifests itself in all the deter- 
minations of the finite without losing its unity with 
itself. The Absolute involves the diversified universe 
as the universal involves the particular. The relation 
between the Absolute and the finite is that between the 
universal and the particular. (This is only an analogy, 
and like all analogies should not be pressed too far.) 
The particular is an illustration of the universal, and 
the universal is the ground of the particular. It is that 
in the light of which the particular becomes intelligible. 
We do not deny the reality of the particular, but we 
say its reality is due to the reality of the genera! prin- 
ciple. The place, the function, and the exact nature of 
the reality of the particular are brought out by relat- 
ing it to the universal. In exactly the same way, it is 
wrong to think that the finite world is a reality by itself. 
Its reality is due to the spiritual principle underlying 
it. If you conceive it apart from the Absolute, then you 
are viewing it from a mistaken point of view. We have 
to see, as Malebranche saw, all things in God, if we want 
to see aught. Just as the general exists in the particu- 
lar, so the Absolute exists in the finite. There is no 
finite without an infinite, and no infinite without finite. 
These are the necessary sides or moments of one and 
the same concrete reality. Reality appears in the finite, 
and the finite is its revelation. The Bhagavadgita says: 
‘‘He who sees me everywhere and everything in me, to 
him I vanish not, nor to me does he vanish’’ (Chap. VI, 
29). The one is in all, and all are the one. The Abso- 
lute is inclusive and not exclusive. It is absurd to say 
that the finite experience is illusory. If you think the 
world is illusory, then the Absolute becomes pure 
vacancy and in fact neither more nor less than nothing. 
It is a matter of indifference whether you call it being 
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or nothing, a conclusion with which no Vedantin will 
agree; and to be consistent no Vedantin should agree 
with the theory that the world is illusory. The conclu- 
sion at which we arrive is that the doctrine of Maya is 
not an integral part of the Vedanta system of philosophy. 
The Absolute is not a pure self-identity or a simple real- 
ity opposed to the world as appearance; it is an eternal 
unity involving differentiations, and therefore the Ve- 
danta system is not acosmism. 
S. RapHAKRISHNAN. 


Tue Presipency CoLLecE, Mapras. 


DISCUSSION. 
THe Divorce Laws OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


I can quite understand that Mr. Haynes does not agree with 
my views on this subject, but I cannot admit that I have mis- 
represented the evidence. For instance, I do not say in my paper 
that the recommendation of the Majority Report is ‘‘against the 
evidence’’; it is against some of the evidence and has some in 
support of it. What I say is, that there is strong evidence 
against it, and I begin by quoting the majority report to the ef- 
feet that of the specialists in mental disease only four were in 
favor of the recommendation and seven were against. I then 
go on to quote the minority remark about ‘‘experts’’ to which 
Mr. Haynes objects. Of course much depends upon the mean- 
ing attached to the word ‘‘expert’’; I should not myself have 
expected to find that all the medical officers in asylums were 
experts; but as my argument was based upon the evidence of 
‘‘specialists’’ it is not affected. 

I did not know before that there was anything peculiar with 
my views about vows. My position is simply that it is a mistake 
to take, or to encourage young people to take a vow of permanent 
loyalty, when all that is intended is a temporary and conditional 
loyalty. Why this should debar me from being interested in se- 
curing equality as between men and women, and between rich 
and poor, I fail to see. 

HELEN BoSANQUET. 


Oxshott, England. 
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REPLY TO PROFESSOR LOVEJOY. 


In his review of my book in the January issue of this Journat, 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy refers to a paper by Professor 
George A. Coe in the Hibbert Journal for 1908 in which he is 
said to have shown before me the futility of ‘“‘empirical apolo- 
geties.’’ I do not write to claim priority, but merely to protect 
myself against the inference that might possibly be drawn that 
I have taken from Professor Coe certain arguments without 
acknowledgment. As a matter of fact, I did little more in my 
book, with regard to the point in question, than reproduce a dis- 
cussion published in this JourNaL in 1904 in a criticism of Wm. 
James’s interpretation of religious experience. 

JAMES H. Levusa. 


Bryn Mawr. 
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Essays ON TRUTH AND Reauity. By F. H. Bradley, LL.D. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. xvi, 480. 










Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality’’ is generally recog- 
nized as the most important contribution to constructive meta- 
physics that has been made in recent times,—perhaps the most 
important since Hegel. The present collection of Essays,—the 
greater part of which had previously been published in Mind,— 
maybe regarded as a supplement to that work. It is partly an 
attempt to make the general point of view clearer, partly an 
application of it to the treatment of some detailed problems, 
and partly (perhaps mainly) a criticism of some rival theories, 
—especially those of William James and Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
Mr. Bradley’s criticisms of pragmatism have a special interest, 
owing to the fact that there are some leading doctrines of prag- 
matism that he appears to accept. The pragmatists seem hardly 
to have realized how much he is in agreement with them. He 
agrees with them in thinking that there is no such thing as 
absolute Truth. He holds also that Reality has to be interpreted 
as the Good, or as that which gives complete satisfaction,—a 
view which is at least closely akin to pragmatism. Most of the 
other contentions of the pragmatists, however, so far as any defi- 
nite meaning can be attached to them, are rejected by Mr. Brad- 
ley. His criticisms are probably the most searching to which 
the views of the pragmatists have ever been subjected; but, 
like most of their critics, he is keenly conscious of the difficulty 
of ascertaining what their views really are. This difficulty is 
found also, to some extent, in dealing with the theories of Mr. 
Russell,—not because they are not clearly explained, so far as 
they go, but because they are still in the making. Mr. Russell, 
of course, rejects the two points on which Mr. Bradley is in 
partial agreement with the pragmatists. The result is that for 
him truth means the apprehension of ‘hard faets,’ having abso- 
lute and independent reality. Mr. Bradley urges the impos- 
sibility, on this theory, of recognizing any real unities, such as 
Mr. Russell appears, nevertheless, to acknowledge. He rejects 
pluralism, though he recognizes a plurality of ‘finite centers.’ 
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Mr. Bradley admits that his own doctrine involves certain 
ultimate difficulties and even unintelligibilities. But this does 
not imply any real inconsistency, since he believes that there js 
no such thing as absolute truth. He can still maintain that 
reality must be thought of as a completely voherent whole felt 
as such, and that what we apprehend is more real in proportion 
to its more perfect approximation to this standard, though we 
can never know reality in any absolute sense. 

The ethical bearings of his doctrine are not much considered 
by Mr. Bradley in this volume. Most of the points on which 
he touches,—such as the significance of the ideas of God and 
immortality,—have been more fully dealt with in Dr. Bosan- 
quet’s recent Gifford Lectures. At the same time, Mr. Brad- 
ley’s statements have always a freshness and individuality that 
give them a quite peculiar charm and interest of their own. 
The following is perhaps the most striking passage bearing 
upon the conduct of life (pp. 468-9) : 

‘‘Our real world of fact may, for anything we know, be one 
of the least pieces of reality, and there may be an indefinite 
number of other real worlds superior to our own. On the other 
hand, our world is the one place in which we are able to live 
and work... . Cultiver notre jardin is the beginning, and 
it is in a sense the end, of wisdom. . . . Our world and every 
other possible world are from one side worthless equally. As 
regions of mere fact and event, the bringing into being and the 
maintenance of temporal existence, they all alike have no value. 
. . . Our life has value only because and so far as it realizes 
in fact that which transcends time and existence. Goodness, 
beauty, and truth are all there is which in the end is real. Their 
reality, appearing amid chance and change, is beyond these 
and is eternal. But, in whatever world they appear, that world 
so far is real. And yet these eternal values owe their existence 
to finite wills, and it is therefore only each in our own world 
that we can come to possess them. We must till our garden 
awake, and in no dream, to gain the fruits and flowers for 
which alone it is worth while to live, and which, if anywhere 
there are better, at least to us are everything. If this is not 
Heaven, it at least comes nearer to the reality of the Blessed 
Vision than any stupid Utopia or flaring New Jerusalem adored 
by the visionary. .. . ‘For love and beauty and delight,’ it is 
no matter where they have shown themselves, ‘there is no death 
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nor change’; and this conclusion is true. These things do not 
die, since the Paradise in which they bloom is immortal. That 
Paradise is no special region nor any given particular spot in 
time and space. It is here, it is everywhere where any finite 
being is lifted into that higher life which alone is waking 
reality.”’ 

This passage is certainly eloquent and probably wise, even if 
the view of reality which it suggests is not easy to make quite 
coherent. It should be remembered, however, that the gardens 
that we cultivate are not private preserves. We have to try 
to plant some perennials in them. And is it so certain that 
Utopias are always ‘stupid’? May not the gardener think of 
brighter flowers that he might cultivate? Even if Mr. Bradley’s 
doctrine of reality is as true as he believes, the effort after 
progress would seem to have a considerable ‘degree of reality.’ 
But perhaps he does not mean to deny this; and, at any rate, 
in such a review as this it is not possible to do more than hint 
at criticisms that might be made. It may be added that the 
book has an excellent index. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


University College, Cardiff. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PracTIcAL. Translated from the Italian 
of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, B.A., M.R.A.S. Lon- 
don: Maemillan & Co., 1913. Pp. xxiv, 591. 









This interesting work is, in temper and point of view, funda- 
mentally Hegelian. According to its author, Reality is Spirit: 
this proposition being taken to express the very essence of 
philosophy. Philosophical discussion must concern itself with 
one question, that of the forms of the spirit’s activity. These, 
according to Croce, are two only, cognition or the theoretical 
activity, and will or the practical activity. Each has two sub- 
forms: those of the theoretic activity are «esthetic, which pro- 
duces images, and logic, which produces concepts; while those 
of the practical activity are economic and ethic. Croce, having 
dealt with the theoretic activity in two earlier works, endeavors 
in ‘‘The Philosophy of the Practical’’ to complete his exposition 
of reality. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
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the practical activity in general, the second and third with its 
subforms. It begins by the consideration that man is never 
governed wholly by either theoretic or practical interests, but 
that every spiritual activity exhibits the presence of both, though 
not always in equal degree. Neither is at any time altogether 
absent. This fact cannot, according to Croce, be proved em- 
pirically, that is, by the psychological method,—a method that 
constantly excites his criticism. Cognition and will are the only 
two forms of spiritual activity; and while illustration of this 
thesis is empirically discoverable, its proof proceeds by ‘‘the 
philosophic method.’’ This method allows the philosopher to 
assert that no other forms of the spirit besides cognition and 
will are conceivable or possible. To see this, one must with- 
draw from the world of events, of changes, and of fleeting par. 
ticulars; and, instead of directing one’s sense-organs toward the 
external, one must reflect the analytic eye of the mind on the 
recesses of consciousness, on the eternal and immutable. This, 
it is said, is what Plato did, and Spinoza, and Hegel. The diffi- 
culty is that, if this is not observation, its results are apt to be 
altogether chimerical. 

When we proceed thus, however, we discover, among other 
things, that feeling is not a specific activity of spirit. By this 
Croce does not mean that what the psychologist calls ‘feeling’ 
does not exist. He recognizes, on the contrary, that feelings 
are members of an empirical class, and is willing and anxious to 
leave to the scientist his classification. What he denies is that 
there is any ‘feeling’ that cannot finally be reduced to, and in- 
cluded in, either the theoretic, or the practical, activity. The 
discussion here is of considerable interest, especially when viewed 
in connection with the common, but highly questionable, theory, 
that ‘feeling’ is not an ‘object’; while, at the same time, Croce’s 
contention is in strong contrast with the doctrines of certain 
other prominent idealists, such as Mr. Bradley, for whom reality 
is ultimately a whole of ‘feeling.’ 

In the fourth chapter, it is maintained (1) that will and in- 
tention are identical, and (2) that we err because we desire to 
err. Both contentions, apparently, are unsound; and though 
it is probable that neither of them will survive the light of care- 
ful investigation, their discussion is marked by great acuteness. 
It certainly seems strange to hold that, if a physician, desiring 
to cure a sick man, gives him, by mistake, prussic acid instead 
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of potassium bromide, the death of the patient was willed and 
intended by the physician. It seems equally strange to hold 
that the physician makes the mistake because he desires to make 
it. In this connection, Croce appears to maintain the uncivil- 
ized doctrine that theoretical error should be punished (p. 69). 
Of course, if, whenever I make a blunder in reasoning, I desire 
to make it, then, to maintain that, whenever I make. blunders 
in reasoning, I should be punished, seems, at least, to have the 
merit of being strictly logical. All this will no doubt seem 
bizarre and barbarous. Croce points out, however, that society 
constantly punishes its members simply because they make theo- 
retic mistakes. The erring boy is slapped, the erring youth dis- 
ciplined, the erring artist rebuked. And, generally speaking, 
the student who does not think in accord with the principles 
of his teachers is, literally, punished: his teachers will not 
recommend him. 

It is impossible even to indicate the many interesting discus- 
sions which this book contains. That on free will and determin- 
ism, however, is at least arbitrary: the problem is stated to be 
thus and thus, the question of possible alternative statements 
never being raised—although it would be more correct to speak 
of the problems, than of the problem, of free will. 

The book is rendered eminently readable by the frequent dis- 
cussion of concrete questions as illustrations of the highly ab- 
stract problems with which its author is engaged. In addition, 
the translation is, on the whole, exceedingly clear. It will not 
be surprising if, in the near future, ‘‘The Philosophy of the 
Practical’? takes a place among the best-known idealistic 
treatises. 

BERNARD MUSCIO. 


Cambridge, England. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. Edited by James 
Hastings. Vol. VI, Fiction-Hyksos. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1913. Pp. xviii, 890. 


The sixth volume of this Encyclopedia fully maintains the 
high standard established by previous volumes. It contains 
several articles of the first importance. As an indication of the 
care which has been taken to find the foremost authority on 
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each subject, it may be mentioned that in this volume one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight writers contribute a single article each. 
Some large subjects have been subdivided: it takes fifteen 
articles to deal with God. On topics in which religious differ. 
ences are acute, both sides of the question are stated, e. g., on 
Grace there are two articles, one by a Protestant, the other by 
a Catholic. For the volume as a whole nothing but praise is due 
to Dr. Hastings and his collaborators. 

The articles on strictly ethical subjects are not of great im- 
portance. Of special interest to the anthropologist are the 
articles on God (Primitive and Savage), by Andrew Lang (char- 
acteristically bright and chatty), Folklore (Sir G. L. Gomme), 
Greek Religion (Dr. L. R. Farnell), Heroes and Hero-Gods 
(twelve articles), Human Sacrifice (several articles, including 
one by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister on its Semitic aspects). The 
biological aspects of Heredity and Growth are explained by 
Prof. R. C. Punnett and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. No article 
in the volume will give rise to more interest than Prof. Burkitt’s 
on Gospels. It is decidedly ‘advanced,’ but on several points 
runs counter to prevailing tendencies of German criticism. Dr. 
Burkitt does not believe in an Ur-Marcus. The first and third 
gospels are directly based on our St. Mark’s Gospel. He is 
sceptical with regard to the possibility of reconstructing Q. He 
hazards the interesting conjecture that the first twelve chapters 
of Acts may be largely based on the lost portion of Mark. 
Strong emphasis is laid on the historicity of the Messianic and 
Apocalyptic element in this Gospel. The fourth gospel is ruled 
out of court as a narrative of fact. 

On some of the philosophical articles a word or two may be 
said. In the article First Cause, Dr. James Lindsay ob- 
jects that ‘‘it is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself’’ (p. 36). No doubt it would 
be more correct to say ‘‘ground.’’ But if we avoid speaking 
of God as cause of Himself, we should also in consistency 
cease calling him the cause of the world. And this Dr. Lindsay 
does not do. It is a shock to find two or three lines further on 
that Dr. Lindsay himself uses ‘‘an inaccurate mode of speak- 
ing.’’ He points out that ‘‘the First Cause argument is, prop- 
erly, not an inference from effect to cause, but from effect to 
ground.’’ But it is incorrect to speak of effect as correlative 
to ground. Ground is essentially a logical notion; and logic 
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knows nothing of effects. But even if we substitute the rela- 
tion of ground and consequent for that of cause and effect, I 
do not see that it improves the argument. Have we any right 
to conclude from a finite consequent to an infinite ground? In 
the article Feeticide, the reference to the Republic of Plato 
should be V, 461, B. C. V, 640 refers not to fceticide but in- 
fanticide. In the article Fortune (Greek), I do not think Mr. 
St. George Stock is right in ‘‘saying for Plato’’ that chance 
must be excluded from the cosmos. Plato definitely retains the 
rhavouévy airia (Tim., 48, A), and in spite of what Mr. Archer 
Hind and others have said, I think that this involves chance 
and is connected with the recalcitrant element of matter in Na- 
ture. A feature of the very able article on Gnosticism by Prof. 
E. F. Scott is the emphasis laid on the recently discovered Coptic 
treatises. Though they represent a decadent type of gnosticism, 
they are of the highest importance, as the most extensive original 
sources. And there is every probability that fresh discoveries 
in Egypt will add to our knowledge of this phase of gnosticism. 
In the article God (Biblical and Christian), Prof. W. T. Davi- 
son takes a very conservative standpoint. An authoritative 
article on Hegel is contributed by Prof. J. B. Baillie. He might 
perhaps have said something about the remarkable Renaissance 
of Hegelianism which Germany is witnessing at present. In 
the article Heraclitus, it is interesting to note that in a famous 
fragment Diels returns to the reading aiy) Eyp} Woy) cogwrdrn Kai apiorn 
(R. P. 42). He takes it in close connection with the doctrine 
of Fire. The soul, the dry beam, is a spark of the divine 
Fire. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 
The University, St, Andrews. 


THE BEAUTIFUL: AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGICAL ADSTHET- 
Ics. By Vernon Lee. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1913. Pp. viii, 158. 


I hope the day is not far distant when every new book on 
esthetics will require to be reviewed in this JouRNAL. At pres- 
ent writers on that subject tend to lose themselves in the in- 
tricacies either of art-criticism or of psychological analysis, and 
until they emerge from these labyrinths and grasp the truth 
that wsthetics is a branch of ethics, all one can do is to select 
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from time to time some publication of outstanding merit for 
the purpose of pointing a moral. Vernon Lee is a gifted writer 
whose work on esthetics is well known. Combining delicate 
sensibility and a knowledge of all forms of art with great 
philosophical curiosity, she is equipped with precisely those 
qualities, so rarely found together, without which any attack 
on the problem of beauty is foredoomed to failure. Just be- 
cause her work is conspicuous always for acute observation, and 
not infrequently for just reasoning, this little book, which she 
has contributed to the series of Cambridge Manuals, is, in a 
way, more disappointing even than the stupidity of the ordinary 
run of esthetic treatises. 

Her analysis of wsthetic satisfaction is ingenious. What, she 
asks, are the peculiarities of our thinking and feeling in the 
presence of a thing which we call beautiful? We feel satisfac- 
tions and preferences; but so we do in the presence of things 
which we do not call beautiful. The problem is to discover what 
is common and peculiar to our esthetic satisfactions. It is not 
enough to add that these satisfactions are ‘of a contemplative 
kind,’ that they have no practical aim, and that they involve 
emotional admiration; evidently more remains to be said, and 
so far no new ground has been broken. The first decisive step 
toward a definition of the beautiful is taken in the theory of 
Chapter III, that it is not things, but aspects of things, that are 
the peculiar objects of esthetic contemplation. (‘Aspects’ are 
‘sensations grouped together into relations by our perception,’ 
p. 34.) Still the definition is not complete. Asthetic satisfac- 
tion is not constituted by any and every admiring contempla- 
tion of an aspect, but is specially connected with one particular 
aspect, namely, shape. Shapes are preéminently the objects of 
esthetic contemplation. Not all shapes, of course; those which 
create a sense of difficulty are ugly. The contrary, however, is 
not true; ease of perception, though a necessary condition of 
beauty, is not enough by itself to make a shape beautiful. The 
presence of another factor is required, which may be described 
as empathic quality. We only have beauty, we only have the 
distinctively wsthetic satisfaction, when the perceptive activities 
of the subject are merged in the qualities of the object of per- 
ception; this process, which the author calls Empathy, is the 
essence of the sense of beauty. Though I fail to understand 
much of what is said in Chapter IX about Empathy, the main 
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points seem clear enough. They seem to be that, when we ex- 
claim, for instance, at the beauty of a mountain rising against 
the sky, we are in some sense aware of certain activities taking 
place in ourselves (muscular tensions and movements), that 
these activities really are the ‘rising’ which we admire, and that 
our awareness of them ‘coalesces with the shape we are looking 
at.’ It seems to be held that no object is rightly called beauti- 
ful in respect of which this process does not take place, that no 
satisfaction is esthetic which does not include it, that only those 
satisfactions that do include it are sesthetic, and that inspection 
of this process shows us why we prefer certain combinations of 
lines to others. 

Thus to say that an object is beautiful means that the contem- 
plation of one aspect of it, its shape, sets up a process by means 
of which the beholder’s agreeable consciousness of his own 
mental activity in constructing shapes is projected into the ob- 
ject. This theory has one unusual merit: it recognizes the su- 
preme importance of the formal element in art. In holding 
that the differentia of esthetic appreciation is the emotional 
contemplation of shapes, I think that Vernon Lee has hit upon 
a momentous fact which is too often missed; the way in which 
she brings out the part played by shapes in art, in particular 
her discussion of visual art, where she puts imitative represen- 
tation into its proper place as a subordinate factor in the pro- 
duction of beauty, deserves the warmest applause. Less ad- 
mirable is the argument by which she reaches this conclusion. 
It starts from a distinction between sensation and perception. 
In bare passive sensation there can be no esthetic satisfaction, 
because there is no activity; it is only where perception, with 
its activities of comparison and construction, begins, that satis- 
faction can begin to be esthetic. And, since in the perception 
of shapes these activities are at their highest, and the passive 
sensational element at its lowest, it is in the perception of 
shapes that the distinctively wsthetic satisfaction consists. With- 
out stopping to inquire why pleasure in activity should be sup- 
posed any more esthetic than any other pleasure, we may ob- 
serve that the nerve of this argument is the notion that the mind 
creates the relations perceived between sense-data. But, though 
the mind is in a sense more active in perception than in bare 
sensation,—in the sense, namely, that it grasps a complex of 
parts and relations, and that memory, thought, and attention 
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are involved,—this is no warrant for holding that the mind 
creates the relation between the parts of a percept any more 
than it creates what is given to it in bare sensation. If by 
‘activity’ is meant creation of its objects, the activity of the mind 
in perceiving space-relations seems to be a fiction. Further, the 
mind is no more ‘active’ in perceiving space-relations than in 
perceiving non-spatial relations between colors, sounds, tastes, 
smelis, and temperatures; the non-spatial complexes of these 
elements which we perceive seem to be just as much ‘construc- 
tions’ as do complexes of lines and spaces, and therefore, on the 
theory, just as capable of being primary objects of sxsthetic 
satisfaction. That the pleasures of music, for instance, have to 
be derived from the pleasures of space-perception by way of 
the localization of sounds in an imaginary space, is a grave ob- 
jection to the theory. Another set of objections arises from the 
reflection that, after all, the satisfaction evoked by beauty is not a 
satisfaction with our own activities. It seems impossible to deny 
that, in contemplating shapes, we may be unaware of our 
activities. Pages 55 and 56 illustrate the difficulties of hedging 
on this point,—a process which ends in the admission that it is 
not our activities but their results that we are aware of when 
we feel esthetic satisfaction. 

But, however right or wrong in details, the theory in question 
belongs to a class which, as a class, has one fatal flaw. In spite 
of the dictum de gustibus, it is a characteristic of esthetic judg- 
ments that it is possible to dispute significantly about them. Now 
if any theory which, like Vernon Lee’s, makes the beauty of 
objects consist solely in the fact that some person or group of 
persons experiences some sort of emotion, were true, this would 
not be possible. If to say that a shape is beautiful merely means 
that it stimulates in all normal persons, provided they are in a 
receptive state of mind, certain empathic activities, then a dis- 
pute as to the beauty of a landscape or a picture must always 
resolve itself into a dispute as to whether somebody or other 
is empathically active or not. And it seems plain that this is 
not what we dispute about,—that when I say, ‘No, this picture 
you admire is not beautiful,’ what I intend to deny is not 
merely that your mind is in such and such a state. It seems, 
in other words, that all such theories are bound to neglect one 
important characteristic of esthetic judgments, their objectivity. 
In vain will you try to smuggle in objectivity by a reference 
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to ‘all normal persons’; even if all human beings at all times 
responded to beautiful objects in the way that you describe, to 
call an object beautiful would still mean something more than 
that. 

In what, then, does the objectivity of wsthetic judgments con- 
sist? The question cannot be pursued here, but I may perhaps 
mention that feature of them which it appears most urgent to 
recognize as fundamental, if «esthetics is ever to be systematized 
as a branch of philosophy. Whenever an esthetic proposition 
is true, a true ethical proposition seems to be implied; for 
whenever an object is beautiful, it seems true that the contem- 
plation of it with the appropriate emotion would be one of those 
things of which the existence adds to the sum of intrinsic value 
in the universe. The investigation of the relation between these 
two kinds of propositions seems to me the most pressing of the 
tasks awaiting the student of wsthetics, and it would be for- 
tunate if a writer of Vernon Lee’s ability could be persuaded to 
undertake it. 

SypNEY WATERLOW. 

London, England. 


Diz THEORIE DES WAHREN INTERESSES UND IHRE RECHTLICHE UND 
POLITISCHE BEDEUTUNG. By Leonard Nelson. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913. Pp. 31. 


This little pamphlet is one of the essays of the Friesian 
school, and is by an author whose other contributions on various 
philosophical subjects to the same series are well known. The 
problem described is the follwing: We ourselves and other peo- 
ple often have interests that conflict, and it is an ethical prob- 
lem to decide on what principles the choice is to be made of 
which are to be fulfilled and which neglected. It is clear that the 
principle is not that the strongest must always be chosen; it 
is not our duty to allow people to steal our watches merely be- 
cause their desire for them is stronger than our own. And even 
where neither of the conflicting interests is a criminal desire, it 
often happens that it is our duty to fulfil the weaker desire 
which is more valuable to the neglect of the stronger which is 
less 80. Again there is the case of people whose desire is based 
on an erroneous belief about matters of fact. If we cannot alter 
this belief by argument, and if we judge that the fulfilment 
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of their desire would be bad for them, it may be our duty 
forcibly to prevent their fulfilling it. 

The author thinks that there is a paradox about this because 
the moral law tells us to treat other people’s interests as if they 
were our own, and we treat our own interests solely with ref- 
erence to their strength. He thinks that there is no special 
difficulty in dealing with criminal interests, on the ground that 
the moral law cannot order you to help people to break the 
moral law. Similarly there is no special difficulty about desires 
based on erroneous information about facts, because they are 
contrary to desires in the deluded person which are actually 
stronger. (The point here seems to be that if we know that 
eating certain oysters will give a man typhoid, and he refuses 
to believe it, still his wish to eat the oysters is as a matter of 
fact incompatible with his wish to preserve his life, though he 
does not know this; and the latter desire is the stronger of the 
two.) But a real difficulty is supposed to arise in the remain- 
ing set of cases, where both of the conflicting interests have 
value, and what really is the weaker is preferred to the stronger. 

Just as the strength of the interests is not the sole ground of 
preference, so their value is not the sole ground, and the first 
problem is how such heterogeneous things as strength and value 
ean be compared. The second is the one already mentioned 
about the compatibility with the moral law of a choice on any 
ground other than relative strength. Nelson’s solution is to 
say that the weight to be attached to the factor of value is the 
strength that that interest would have for a consciousness which 
was (a) completely enlightened and (b) prefers always what 
it sees to be more to what it sees to be less valuable. And the 
moral law, I take it, is supposed to say, not that we must treat 
other people’s interests as if they were our own, but as this 
enlightened consciousness would treat them if they were its own. 

It seems to me that there are here two criticisms to be made. 
In the first place, what advantage is there in introducing this 
hypothetical consciousness? It gives us no general rules for 
balancing the factor of strength against that of value, for we 
do not know what strength an interest of given value would 
have for such a consciousness. If anything can be gained from 
the conception, it seems to be something contrary to what Nel- 
son has already asserted. For the postulate that this conscious- 
ness always prefers what it sees to be more to what it sees to 
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be less valuable must surely mean that, whatever the relative 
strength, it always decides solely on grounds of relative value. 
This leaves indeed no problem for it, because there value and 
strength never conflict; but it does not tell us what other 
people ought to do in whom value and strength do conflict. 
If it tells us anything, it is that value should be the sole deciding 
ground; yet this I understand Nelson to have denied. The 
other point to notice is that the necessity of introducing a 
hypothetical consciousness shows the uselessness of taking any- 
thing like the Golden Rule as the moral law. To treat other 
people as you would like to be treated yourself is all very well 
as an antidote to selfishness, and selfishness is no doubt the root 
of the greater part of vice. But this rule is not the whole of 
morality, for if I like people to make me drunk, this will not 
prove that I ought to make other people drunk. 

Nelson argues that we can quite well have interests of which 
we are not aware, and that the value of interests is not a thing 
that can be judged in abstraction but must be judged by ref- 
erence to the whole life of which they form parts. Hence the 
necessity of determining wherein the value of life lies. He 
argues that our judgment on such a point is esthetic in char- 
acter, and hence, on the rather precarious authority of a dictum 
of Schiller’s, concludes (p. 20) that the ideal of life for the 
individual is that of culture or rational self-determination. Cor- 
related with this is the duty of society to do nothing to limit 
our opportunities for culture. The argument here does not 
seem to me strong, but incidentally Nelson disposes of two very 
silly dicta about esthetics. One is that there is no demand 
that the object of wxsthetic admiration should exist, as there is 
that good conduct should be realized; the other is that westhetic 
contemplation is in some special sense disinterested. He an- 
swers with perfect cogency that the physical existence of beau- 
tiful objects is not a demand of esthetics, but that their existence 
as sensible objects of perception is. Similarly esthetic contem- 
plation is disinterested only in the sense that it does not de- 
mand actual physical possession of the object admired, and not 
in the sense that it does not demand that it shall continue te 
exist and to be capable of being contemplated. 

Our duty toward others is to remove obstacles to their self-de- 
velopment; not, of course, to ‘self-develop’ them, for this is im- 
possible. And, since what is relevant is their interests and not 
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their awareness of them, it is our duty to help them in their 
self-development whether they know that this is what they want 
or not. All people capable of any self-determination and de- 
velopment have the same right to the external means to it; and 
this right is inalienable, whether they are prepared to give it 
up or not. Nelson argues that in any actual society the ideals 
of freedom and of equality may conflict, and that then it is 
freedom that must give way. I am not sure that I follow his 
reasoning, but it appears to be as follows: The moral law de- 
mands equality for all ends, and any infringement of the moral 
law is infinitely worse than any particular evil state that may 
exist. Now if people were not completely free, the worst that 
would happen would be that none of them are in quite the best 
state; but if there be any inequality of treatment, the total 
state of the society is infinitely bad. This may, of course, be 
true, and it is hardly fair to expect in a short pamphlet like this 
a discussion of that most difficult of ethical problems, whether 
no amount of good produced is ever commensurate with the evil 
involved in treating any person even partially as a mere means; 
but to answer it in Nelson’s sense is to make a very sweeping 
assertion. 
C. D. Broan. 
The University, St. Andrews. 


Puato: Morat AND PouiticaL Ipgats. By Adela Marion 
Adam, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1913. 
[The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.] Pp. 
vii, 159. 


In this admirable little book Mrs. Adam has achieved a diffi- 
eult task, viz., ‘‘an account of what Plato did in the moral and 
political sphere,’’ necessarily,—sinee it was to be ‘‘intelligible 
to the plain man,’’—in abstraction from his metaphysical back- 
ground. The philosophic purist who may object to the separa- 
tion, as giving an inevitably defective view, will not be heard in 
our pragmatist age, since whether or not Plato is Plato when de- 
prived of his dialectic, there can be no doubt that the plain 
man will benefit by an introduction to these moral and political 
truths. And in Mrs. Adam’s skillful treatment, as much of 
the Platonic philosophy as can be readily introduced is pre- 
sented with limpid clearness, and without sacrifice of essentials. 
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I would refer especially to the account of the True Philosopher 
(Chapter VIII) and of the central portion of the ‘‘Republic’’ 
(Chapter X). The restricted scope of the work, however, can- 
not but cause disappointment to some readers, when the ref- 
erence is to those most characteristic moments of the Platonic 
thought in which the metaphysician is indistinguishable from 
the practical and religious teacher, as, for instance, the proofs 
of immortality in the ‘‘Phdo,’’ ‘‘Phzdrus,’’ and ‘‘Republic.”’ 
‘‘What concerns us is not the manner in which he seeks to estab- 
lish his belief, but the belief itself.’’ True, for the purpose 
of this book. But for the appreciation of Plato as of every 
great thinker, it is the method of the argument, the process 
of thought that is of incomparable concern, rather than the 
result to which it leads. As an example of what may be done 
in a book of wider scope, in bringing out in fullest measure 
the practical value of the Platonic teaching together with the 
philosophical import of the thought, the late Dr. Adam’s ‘‘Re- 
ligious Teachers of Greece’’ may be cited. Mrs. Adam deserves 
all the more commendation for the art which enables her to 
give, within the inexorable limits of her task, as faithful a 
presentation of the real Plato as possible. She maintains Dr. 
Adam’s standpoint in regard both to questions of time-honored 
dispute,—e. g., in the identification of ‘‘the Good’’ with God, 
—and to more recent battle-grounds, notably the relation of the 
Platonic to the real Socrates. ‘‘I am not yet prepared to reduce 
Plato’s achievement to the glory of relegating Boswell to the 
second place among biographers.’’ Against Professor Taylor’s 
brilliant dialectic she still upholds the (now) more conservative 
theory that the greater Socrates is Plato. In regard to the 
order of the Dialogues, it is to be noted that she accepts the 
view which places the ‘‘Theetetus’’ amongst the latest. Surely, 
it is difficult to resist the arguments of the late Professor Camp- 
bell, associating this dialogue, which combines so many of the 
Platonic excellences, more closely with the Republic period. 
Looking at the book as a whole, attention should be drawn 
to the discrimination with which the development of thought 
in the Dialogues, on such subjects as ‘‘ Virtue is Knowledge,’’ 
is traced, also the relation of the ethical thought of Heraclitus 
to Plato and of the inner spirit of the ‘‘Symposium’’ to the 
‘*Phaedo.’’ The treatment of well-worn topics, such as the 
nature of the Socratic and the Platonic rationalism in ethics, 
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and the theory of education, is fresh and interesting. In her 
discussion of these and other leading subjects, Mrs. Adam makes 
us feel the background of profound Plato study, without which 
even a popular account of his theories would not have real 
value, as also her familiarity with recent criticism, and capacity 
for taking an independent view,—not always easy in face of 
the delight of the modern ‘Athenian’ in hearing some new thing 
concerning the ancient. 

It would, perhaps, not be within the compass of this book 
to offer much in the way of original theory or interpretation, 
but attention may be directed to the suggestive analogy between 
Stephen the Martyr and Socrates in the rdle of one addressing 
‘*a world-wide message to the peculiar people.’’ With this Mrs. 
Adam completes the more familiar comparison between Paul 
and Plato, her point being that Paul, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, followed Stephen, and Plato, who abandoned hope of 
Athens, followed Socrates. The author’s interpretation of 
Plato’s views on the position of women in the State is espe- 
cially thoughtful, and the exact nature of Plato’s modernism 
in this connection as in others, seems better brought out than 
by many critics. ‘‘Probably Plato’s half-unconscious reserva- 
tion of certain duties for women foreshadows very nearly the 
course that events are likely to take.’’ Again, with reference 
to the moral and industrial significance of the communistic 
principle, the fact that it is the ethical rather than the economic 
aspect of the refusal of private property, on which Plato is in- 
tent, is well indicated. As Mrs. Adam points out, Plato’s con- 
cern for the well-being of all classes is manifest in the ‘‘Laws.”’ 
Nevertheless, when communism appears in the ‘‘Republic,”’ it is 
only required of the Guardians, and in this more idealistic work 
it is obviously a discipline in altruism. Herein the spiritual 
nature of Plato’s most earnest teaching is manifest, as Mrs. 
Adam appreciates in her reference (at this point) to the prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount. Again it is ‘‘his insistence 
on the divinity of man’s soul and his fearlessness of death,’’ 
which gives the permanent value of Plato’s teaching, (final para- 
graph). 

If in this book the treatment of the political ideal is sub- 
ordinated to that of the moral, the method seems faithful to 
the spirit of Plato. For in spite of the truth and truism that 
in Greek thought the two aspects are much more closely allied 
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than in modern, it is no less the case that, for Plato, the political 
is for the sake of the moral, and life in the Cave is the duty 


rather than the highest sphere of the saint of philosophy. 
Hips D. OAKELEY. 








London. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF MAN: AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS AND 
Poutics. By G. 8S. Brett, M.A. Oxon. London: G. Bell 
& Sons, 1913. Pp. xiv, 318. 










This book represents almost a new departure in writings on 
the history of political theory. Instead of confining himself 
almost entirely to a consideration of the great theoretical sys- 
tems put forward by one or another particular thinker, the 
author attempts to give an account of the background of ordinary 
thought and life and conduct in front of which these systems 
were built up. The great authors fall into their proper place 
in relation to the general point of view of their age and country. 
The conception is an admirable one, and, if properly carried 
out, would supply a long-felt want. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Brett’s performance of his task 
is by no means adequate to his intentions. It is difficult to lay 
one’s finger on specific points with which fault may be found. 
But the general impression left after reading the book, in spite 
of many acute remarks to be found in it, is one of profound 
disappointment. There is very little in the way of the great 
generalizations which are necessary to disentangle the threads 
of the different influences that go to make up the political out- 
look of every stage of civilization. And the author seems to 
lack the sense of proportion which would enable him to dis- 
tinguish between illuminating generalizations of this kind and 
the trivialities and commonplaces and unimportant details of 
which, it must be said, the book is full. Nor does there seem to 
be any one line of argument or principle of connection which 
would link up the successive parts of the book. It is, indeed, 
scrappy and discursive in the extreme. And this makes it very 
difficult to follow or retain in the mind. The difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that when the author does give us general- 
izations they are too often obscure and ambiguous in their phras- 
ing. What, for instance, is the exact meaning of a phrase like 
this (p. 255)? ‘‘Before his [Luther’s] time it was usually felt 
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that the existence of a ruler created, ipso facto, the duty of sub. 
mission.’’ The context makes it even more difficult to see what 
this means. For certainly there is a sense in which this would 
be true par excellence of the political attitude which became 
dominant after Luther and as a result of his influence. If, as 
has been the fate of the present reviewer, anyone comes to this 
book after a re-reading of such extraordinarily illuminating 
works as Mr. Figgis’s writings on the history of political thought, 
its inadequacies become particularly obvious. 

Nor is the book guiltless of positive error. For instance, in 
the chapters on Greek thought, where, it must be admitted, we 
see Mr. Brett at his worst, we read of the Greeks (p. 68): ‘‘The 
beautiful was their ideal: not the true, nor the good, but the 
beautiful.’’ Surely at this time of day no one ought to be 
capable of making a statement like this. But perhaps it was 
to be expected from a writer who refers only to Walter Pater 
for a general view of Plato’s thought. On the other hand, in 
the succeeding chapters on the Cosmopolitan Age, and on the 
Roman Republic and Empire, Mr. Brett is perhaps at his best. 

It is very unfortunate that a book so excellent in intention 
should be so inadequate in execution. But one must recognize 
that some of the faults are inevitable in a book which attempts 


to crowd a survey of the whole of history into three hundred 
pages. To attempt it on such a scale was to court failure, ex- 
cept perhaps for a writer of exceptional gifts. 


G. C. Frep. 
University of Manchester, England. 


Property: Its Duties and Rights Historically, Philosophically 
and Religiously Regarded. Essays by Various Writers. With 
an Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1913. Pp. xx, 198. 


This collection of essays is better in achievement than in the 
aim of its proposer. The proposal and the actual working out 
are described by the Bishop of Oxford in the introduction: ‘‘ Dr. 
Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, had written a letter to 
the British Weekly strongly urging upon Christians the duty 
of reconsidering their ideas about property in the light of the 
Bible doctrine of stewardship,—the doctrine that God the 
Creator is the only absolute owner of all things or persons. 
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_. . He was good enough to send me his letter and to suggest 
that we might combine to issue some literature of a popular 
kind about the duties and rights of property based on this 
Biblical doctrine. Naturally I felt a cordial sympathy with the 
| idea, but I said that before anything of a popular kind was 
| jssued, I thought that we needed some more thorough or philo- 
sophical treatment of property in idea and history.’’ The re- 
sult is the present series by seven writers, partly lay and partly 
clerical. To the first two essays, by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse and 
Canon Rashdall, the description may be applied which the author 
expressly gives of the first: ‘‘The social functions of property 
are examined by the standard of purely humanitarian ethics.’’ 
Mr. A. D. Lindsay continues on the same line, though his treat- 
ment is slighter. Next (in the central position) follows a paper 
by Dr. Bartlet on ‘‘The Biblical and Early Christian Idea of 
Property’’; and then come three historical essays by the Rev. 
A. J. Carlyle, Mr. H. G. Wood, and Canon Scott Holland; all 
referring especially to the development of ideas of property in 
Christendom. In this branch of the subject the most interest- 
ing point made seems to me to occur in Dr. Carlyle’s paper; 
where it is noted (pp. 128, 129) that Aquinas reintroduced the 
Aristotelian conception of the State as a natural institution, 
property being regarded as an instrument of personality; but 
that ‘‘his adoption of the Aristotelian conception of nature and 
the State had little permanent influence, for the theory of the 
conventional nature of organized society,’’ taken over by the 
Christian Fathers from the Stoies and, it might have been added 
as regards the idea of contract, from the Epicureans, ‘‘was too 
firmly rooted to be shaken, even by his authority,’’ and ‘‘con- 
tinued to dominate political theory till the end of the eighteenth 
century.”’ 

It may with truth be said that, apart from an influence such 
as that which it had on Dante, this humanist view did not re- 
turn as an active power till the last century. The compliment 
may fairly be paid to the present volume that it is permeated 
by it. With differences of phraseology, the writers agree that 
the only possible ultimate defense of property is that it is neces- 
sary to liberty or personality. All agree further that an insti- 
tution with so varied a history cannot be conceived to have now 
reached its final form. The paradoxes in its development are 
well brought out by Prof. Hobhouse: ‘‘The institution of prop- 
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erty has, in its modern form,’’ defended as this has been espe- 
cially from the point of view of the individual’s rights, ‘‘ reached 
its zenith as a means of giving to the few power over the life 
of the many, and its nadir as a means of securing to the many 
the basis of regular industry, purposeful occupation, freedom, 
and self-support’’ (p. 23). ‘‘The rise of large-scale industry” 
as a consequence of throwing open the career to the individual 
pursuit of wealth ‘‘has abolished the possibility of any form 
of individualism as a general solution of the economic problem”’ 
(p. 21). The balance may be said here to incline to a modified 
socialism. In Canon Rashdall’s paper it inclines to a modi- 
fied individualism. While ‘‘continuance of the whole system of 
private Capital as it is now understood’’ cannot be considered 
essential for the free unfolding of personality, he is himself 
‘*disposed to think that the institution of property cannot bring 
with it its full advantages, economic, moral, and social, with- 
out some form of capitalization and some rights of inheritance, 
however much these rights may be curtailed and controlled by 
the State’ (p. 63). The particular solutions of the writers I 
do not attempt to give: in fact, they scarcely amount to definite 
schemes. With the general solution indicated I am quite in 
sympathy. Liberty in its sense of the positive development of 
personality I regard as the end; and this I take to exclude at 
once economic laissez faire, which has been proved by ex- 
perience to lead to a grinding industrial tyranny, and the ex- 
treme forms of communism. Between these two limits, whether 
we call ourselves individualists or socialists seems to be a ques- 
tion of more or less. My own view is one which, like Canon 
Rashdall’s, may, I think, be best described as individualist in its 
relation to property; the solution being State-regulation, as 
distinguished from State-ownership, of the capital by which 
industrial enterprise is carried on. 

In agreement, as I am, with the general spirit of the volume, 
I wish to say as little as possible on the religious, as distinguished 
from the philosophical, point of view of some of the writers. I 
have paid a tribute at the beginning to the admirable modifica- 
tion effected by the Bishop of Oxford in the project as first 
outlined. The least intrinsically humanist, the most ecclesias- 
tically minded of the writers seems to me to be Dr. Bartlet; 
and even he admits that the Christian Church, with the world 
at its feet, failed to transform the social and economic order. 
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The Church of the fourth century “‘simply shared the conven- 
tional ideas underlying the existing economic order, and the 
hand-to-mouth methods of dealing with its anomalies and evils”’ 
(p. 114). From Dr. Gore comes the still stronger admission 
that ‘‘the modern Chureh has generally been on the wrong 
side’’ (p. xix). Can it be wondered then if we do not find a 
solution by way of return to the Church and its ideals very 
hopeful? That individual churchmen ean still aid in the de- 
velopment of humanist civilization there is no reason to 









deny. 





T. WHITTAKER. 





London, England. 







ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL Sciences. Vol. I. Logie. 
By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, Louis 
Couturat, Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques, Nicolaj Losskij. 
Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. London: Maemillan & Co., 
1913. Pp. x, 269. 















This book is the first of a series, later volumes of which are 
to deal with ethics, philosophy of religion, and other philo- 
sophical subjects. In an introduction Ruge sketches the scheme 
of the undertaking, and points out the differences between it and 
Hegel’s Encyclopedia. The present undertaking is to contain 
contributions from numerous authors, not necessarily in agree- 
ment, and it is to take account of the advance of the special 
sciences since Hegel’s time. This volume contains essays by 
Windelband, Royce, Couturat, Croce, Enriques, and Losskij; 
and the articles are, as far as I can see, well translated by B. E. 
Meyer. 

I do not think that the scheme of the book is one that enables 
the contributors to offer their best. They are bound to be very 
condensed, and the result is that they cannot fully deal with the 
reasons for their views, or give the latest developments of them. 
Certainly they fulfil the promise of the introduction by lack of 
slavish agreement; thus, if Croce’s opinions about symbolic 
logic be true, Couturat’s article will not be worth the paper 
that it is written on, whilst Royce and Enriques will have spent 
a good part of their lives in futile pursuits. 

Windelband contributes a long and careful article in which 
he deals with the relation of logic to psychology, —descriptive 
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and genetic,—to language, and to theory of knowledge. The 
best contribution is undoubtedly Royce’s. He alone deals at 
any length with inductive logic, and his view that induction 
does not involve the assumption of any laws of nature but only 
of laws of probability, seems to me sound. The reasons that he 
offers for the advanced state of those natural sciences that ean 
be treated mathematically are also plausible; and it is interesting 
to note his suggestion that as other kinds of order system beside 
that of numbers are worked out, we may be able to enjoy the 
advantages of mathematical methods in regions of investigation 
where quantitative considerations are impossible. I have less 
sympathy with his attempt to connect the indefinables of logic 
and mathematics with possible volitions, and certainly do not 
think that he makes out his case here. But at this point one 
of the irritating consequences of this form of literature enters, 
and he has to refer us to a paper of his for a sketch of his real 
reasons. Still Royce does good service in referring to Kempe’s 
work on the connection between the fundamental concepts of 
logic and of geometry, though Kempe’s theories are also very 
fully given in the last volume of Schroder. 

There is nothing new in Couturat’s article on symbolic logic. 
Practically nothing is said about the Theory of Types, which 
seems a grave omission; Couturat’s own definition of identity 
seems to me to offend against the theory. He develops shortly 
a theory of probability, connecting it with the ratio of the num- 
ber of values which make a propositional function true to 
the total number of possible values. It is quite likely that 
probability ts connected with functions and not with proposi- 
tions, but I do not think that Couturat’s arguments prove this, 
and his actual theory seems to me to involve probability when it 
tries to define it. 

Croce’s article is mainly of note for its bitter remarks about 
symbolic logic,—they almost justify the belief that a symbolic 
logician must at some time have stolen the author’s umbrella 
(and with it his sense of proportion). Enriques denies the 
necessity for Peano’s distinction between ‘is a member of’ and 
‘is contained in.’ His argument does not seem to me satis- 
factory. He also thinks that the nature of the laws of logic 
makes it necessary to postulate certain things about the physical 
world; e. g., that there are things in it that only very slowly 
change. This appears to me to be quite a mistake. 
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Losskij’s article is on the whole sensible; it is strongly real- 
istic in tone, and rather astonishes me by the naiveté, not of its 
realism, but of the belief that its realism is new. It certainly 
throws no light on the problems that have been familiar to 
other people of the same way of thinking (e. g., Russell and 
Meinong) for years past. 

C. D. Broan. 

The University, St. Andrews. 


THe PHILOSOPHY OF IMMANUEL Kant. By A. D. Lindsay, M.A. 
London and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1913. Pp. 89. 
(The People’s Books Series.) 


In his foreword Mr. Lindsay assures the reader of his inten- 
tion not to disregard the warning of Schopenhauer: ‘‘Let no 
one tell you what is contained in the ‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ ’’ 
His purpose, therefore, is simply to state the problems which 
drove Kant to think out a solution, and to offer a few sugges- 
tions which may help those who read Kant himself, to under- 
stand that solution. This would certainly be the kind of intro- 
duction to any philosopher that an active mind would welcome. 
No matter how little previous training a man may have had, if 
he has philosophic curiosity, it is enough to draw his attention 
to any of the vital problems of metaphysics: henceforward that 
problem will torment him, and if he is told that Kant has solved 
it, he will read Kant. The philosophy books in the People’s 
Series are, presumably, aimed at such minds. But unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Lindsay knows too much about Kant’s solution to 
be able to confine himself to the bare statement of the prob- 
lem: when he has stated the difficulty, he cannot resist sketch- 
ing the answer. Without such a sketch it would, of course, be 
hard to find a place for the suggestions which are to help those 
who read Kant to understand him better, and in the course of 
this book Mr. Lindsay gives some very helpful explanations of 
what is essential to Kant’s position, distinguishing it from what 
is merely the result of the deposit of previous philosophies, taken 
over uncritically. Thus he explains that it does not matter to 
Kant’s argument what type of idealism is assumed: either form 
of it will fit in equally well with the new position that he wants 
to establish. From this it follows that many inconsistencies in 
Kant’s account of idealism, which seem at first upsetting, may 
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be dismissed as irrelevant to the main position. This would 
certainly save much trouble for those reading Kant for this first 
time. Again, Mr. Lindsay’s explanation of the importance of 
synthetic @ priori judgments would certainly help a beginner 
to see the vital importance of what must otherwise appear a 
very remote and technical problem. Whenever Mr. Lindsay al- 
lows himself to explain rather than merely to condense, his book 
is of great interest, but we may perhaps regret that he has felt 
it necessary to undertake the practically impossible task of giy- 
ing a resumé of Kant’s thought as well as commenting on it. 
The book itself is so short that such an attempt must necessarily 
occupy almost the whole of it, leaving very little room for the 
statement of the difficulties which called for the solution, and 
although it is as clear as so short a summary can hope to 
be, and contains much that would be interesting to those 
who were already familiar with Kant, one cannot help won- 
dering whether it would really be very serviceable to non- 
philosophers. 

Mr. Lindsay has produced a book of much scholarly merit, 
ut as an introduction to Kant for those who have not yet 
read him, it cannot be regarded as a success. 


KARIN COSTELLOE. 
London, England. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition, Revised. By 
Frederick A. M. Spencer, M.A. London and Leipzig: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1914. Pp. 350. 


Mr. Spencer seeks to present in a modern guise the essentials 
of the Christian religion, and, it may be added, of Christian 
theology. One of the merits of the book is its refusal to pander 
to the popular taste for what is vague and unsystematic by ex- 
eluding the theological element from Christianity. In Mr. 
Spencer’s free reproduction of Christian doctrine he is not 
afraid to jettison much that has generally been regarded as 
essential. He often carries destructive criticism too far. This, 
I think, seriously weakens his Christology. So far as the con- 
structive part of his work goes, I cannot see that the liberal 
patches of Positivism and Psychical Research in any way im- 
prove the old garment. But it is quite unnecessary to agree 
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with Mr. Spencer’s spiritualistic humanitarianism in order to be 
grateful to him for his able and adequate statement of that 


position. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 


University of St. Andrews. 


Common SENSE: An Analysis and Interpretation. By Charles 
E. Hooper. London: Watts & Co., 1913. Pp. vi, 172. 


In this little book Mr. Hooper discusses the general nature of 
common sense, its distinction from discursive reasoning, its origin 
in mental imagery, its theoretical aspects, its relation to scientific 
knowledge, and its value for practical life and social well-being, 
—all pleasantly enough, but without saying much that the 
ordinary man or even the philosopher does not already know. 
Apart from the immediate subject of common sense, Mr. Hooper 
contrives to state his views on quite a variety of topics, but often 
so vaguely as to involve a suggestio falsi. To take an example. 
He speaks of ‘‘the day when Heraclitus first glorified the prin- 
ciple of strife’’ (p. 128). But Heraclitus never glorified strife: 
on the contrary his emphasis was laid on ‘‘the invisible har- 
mony”’ (fr. 54, Diels). The number of similar loose statements 
in the book suggests the uncomfortable suspicion that Mr. Hooper 
simply wrote Heraclitus by mistake for Empedocles. 

G. A. JOHNSTON. 

University of St. Andrews. 


VoLonTé ET Liperté. Par Wincenty Lutostawski. Paris: Félix 
Alean, 1913. Pp. ix, 352. 


This book is an exposition of what, according to the author, 
is the philosophical position of the most spiritually minded men ; 
together with instructions as to the necessary procedure to be 
adopted, in order to reach such a spiritual elevation that the 
view is seen to be true. 

The view in question may be stated briefly as follows: the 
world is essentially spiritual and consists of monads who are 
potentially free. Only the most developed of these, however, 
are conscious of their freedom and actually free. The conscious- 
ness of being a free spiritual agent, having an existence inde- 
pendent of the body, constitutes ‘‘entre les hommes qui la (i. e., 
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cette connaissance) possédent et ceux qui ne la possédent pas, 
une différence aussi profonde que la différence entre 1’homme 
primitif et les animaux qui |’ont précedé sur la terre.’’ These 
superior creatures the author denominates ‘‘éleuthéres, en se 
servant de la racine du mot gree éleutheria qui signifie liberté.’’ 

It is clear that beings who are as far above man, as man is 
above the brutes, may be capable of perceiving truths which 
ordinary people are as incapable of knowing as a dog is of learn- 
ing mathematics. And it is clear also that the author, who oc- 
cupies this proud position, cannot prove his theory to creatures 
who are only like him in possessing human form. To do him 
justice, he does not attempt it. In the first chapter we are told 
that people’s philosophy depends on their spiritual development. 
At the lowest stage we are materialists, at the highest we see 
the truth of ‘‘éleuthérisme,’’ while idealism and pantheism 
occupy an intermediate position between these two extremes. In 
subsequent chapters, so far as the treatment is theoretical at 
all, opposing views are rejected because of the objectionable 
consequences to which they lead, those consequences being ob- 
jectionable, of course, which hinder man from realizing his true 
freedom. 

But very largely the book consists in the consideration of the 
effects of various cults and practices on spiritual development, 
and concludes with practical advice to those desirous of attain- 
ment. As this includes injunctions to abstain from meat, 
alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, and cocoa, absolutely, and prefer- 
ably to be celibate and to live on one meal a day, it is to be 
feared that few philosophers will ever attain to the position 
which would render them capable of criticizing M. Lutostawski’s 
views. I, at any rate, do not profess to be other than an ordi- 
nary man and am therefore, ipso facto, excluded from doing so. 


G. H. Geacu. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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THe Sraxpanp’ will sppéar monthly from.October to May. The price has 
been fixed at 16 cents a number, or $1,00 for eight issues, postpaid, 












rue Seitoap will. desk to: fone ‘public attention on ‘the grent ethical 
problems, both those of a general character, such as the meaning of human 
life, and the nature of moral principles, and those of a specific sort, auch as 
the ethics of the various vocations, the ethies of the family and of the engenies 
movement, the problems of the reorganization of industrial and business life 
on ethical lines, and questions relating to the moral education of children and‘: 
the continuanee’ of moral cultnre in adult life, The practical needs of our day 
demand a deep and earnest attention to the solution of such problems, and this 
earnestness the new journal ‘will endeavor to promote. 













THe Sranpasp will deal from an ethical standpoint. with political move- 
ments and legislative proposals,-as these arise from time to time, and will insist: 
on the development of human personality as:a cardinal end which the demoe- 
racy should serve. «It will. also pay close attention to: modernism in the various 
Churehes, and to the movement of ethical thought in thé great world-religions. 






















, ae The viewpoint of: Tue Sranpanp will be that of an ethics independent of 


ce ig theological sanctions, but not therefore necessarily antagonistic to all’er any 
- iG forms of religions belief. It will seek to’ understand and criticize ‘all systems 
a is of ethical thought from the point of view of immediate moral experience, and 

- F in the light of the latter to gaie ¢loser insight into the principles which’ ought 
| to govern human conduct, and the best methods of giving practical application 
Ss 2 to these. P 


= if While the new journa! will seek primarily to be of value and interest to 
Be the general ‘reader, and to assist the public in the intelligent discussion of mat- 


# 5 ters of right and: wrong, a secondary purpose. will be to act.as a means of com- 
a 4 munication amongst the Ethical Culture Societies, and the numerous. groups of 
 &F persons with which these are in touch. 


THe Sranparp will be controlled by an Editorial Board consisting of the 
following: Professor Félix Adler, Mr.-Horace J, Bridges, Mr. Percival Chubb, 
Dr, John L; Elliott, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, Dr, Dayid Saville. Muzzey, ‘Dr. 
Henry Neumann, Mr. G. EB, O’Dell (Managing Editor), and Mr. -3. Burns 
Weston, 


An Address by Professor Acler. will appear in each issue of THs STANDARD 
during 1914-15. Early numbets will. contain symposia én ‘‘The Definition of 
Demoeracy,’? “Right and. Wrong Methods in Sex Teéaching,’’ ‘‘The Intro- 
duction of Oonstitutional Demoeracy into Industrial Plants,’’.and on the ques- 
tion: ‘*To What Extent is @ Man’s Business His Own?’’ 













The inaugural number; issued iti May, contained an address by Felix Adler on 
‘*The Moral Awakening of the Wealthy.’’ 
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